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THE  NAVAL  POLICY 

OF  THE 

BORDEN  GOVERNMENT 

Speech  delivered  by  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Miniwer  of  Trade 
Mid  Commerce,  in  the  hlouse  of  Commoni 

DECEMBEK  18,  1912. 


Hon.  GEORGE  E.  FOSTER  (Minuter  of  Trade  and  O-m- 
merce) :  Mr.  Speaker,  Canadiana  have,  in  their  different  legii- 
Jaturea  and  halls  of  debate  conaidered  many  important 
and  grave  queationa.  The  queationa  of  reaponiible  gov- 
emment,  of  Confederation,  of  indaitrial  policy,  and 
the  great  queationa  and  problema  of  tranaportation  have 
from  time  to  time  been  under  diacuaaion  in  toia  Parliament 
But  I  doubt  if  there  haa  been  any  question  during  the  whok 
history  of  legislation  in  what  ia  now  the  Dominion  of  Caijn.la 
which  has  bee.'  quite  vi  important  and  freighted  with  (|uite 
aa  great  results  and  consequences  as  the  one  we  are  now  dia- 
cussing  in  this  House.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  question 
now  beinir  debated  haa  not  made  ita  appearance  earlier;  nor  i-, 
it  wond  al  that,  after  it  hu  made  its  appearance,  it  should 
increase  m  intensity  and  grow  in  volume,  and  becom<i  more 
urgent  in  its  insistence  upon  an  anawer  that  shaU  be  adequate 
and  complete.  It  is  not  wonderful,  I  say,  for  in  the  last  one 
hundred  years  peace  haa  continuously  blessed  this  country  on 
its  borders,  ai.d,  with  three  exceptions,  within  its  borders 
Our  people  have  been  very  busy  carving  out  homes  for  them- 
selves, exploijng  and  connecting  up  the  immense  territory 
which  is  their  lierftage,  finding  out  and  trying  to  utilize  the 


moft  erident  of  iu  great  "aiMmreM,  and  in  different  waji 
laying  the  foondationa  of  a  young  and  itrong  nationality.  It 
ia  not  wonderfnl,  therefore,  that,  engagod,  absorbed  in  theae 
ooonpationii,  -  ith  peace  during  the  whole  period,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  mother  eoantry  almost 
nneonseionaly  to  themselves,  the  question  did  not  sooner  spring 
into  life  and  aetirity. 

But,  although  most  Canadians  felt  little  their  obligations, 
and  seemed  to  prise  still  less  the  blessings  under  whieh  they 
were  living  and  working,  there  were  always  some,  and  of  late 
an  inoreasing  number,  who  were  conscious  of  obligations  thtt 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  of  the  exceedingly  precious 
privileges  which  they  were  enjoying  by  the  sacrifices  of  cen- 
turies, ■aoriflees  which  extended  intn  the  periods  of  their  own 
lives,  saorifices  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  founders  and 
the  fathers  of  this  great  country  and  of  the  overteas  posses- 
sions. And  those  who  were  eonseious  of  thoae  obligations 
gradually  gave  voice  to  the  feeling  within  them.  They  com- 
municated their  feeling  to  their  friends,  and  so  the  circle 
gradually  widened  until  at  last  it  found  its  way  into  the  halls 
of  legislature  and  into  this  Parliament.  Onoe  having  found 
its  way  there,  the  question  remaina  there  to  be  solved,  and  it 
will  stay  there  until  it  is  solved  aright. 

It  has  not  only  vexed  and  troubled  Canada,  but  it  has 
also  had  its  mission  and  its  course  in  the  sister  colonies.  Colony 
after  colony,  a  little  in  advance  of  us,  has  taken  up  the  question 
and  has  carried  it  more  or  less  to  successful  conclusions.  But 
the  matter  has  gone  farther.  It  has  gone  up  from  the  halls 
of  colonial  legislatures  into  Imperial  conferences,  and  it  has 
made  its  way  through  the  media  of  these  Imperial  confer- 
ences until  it  has  reached  the  highest  circles  of  political  in- 
fluence and  political  cont.'ol  in  the  course  of  its  solution.  To-day 
it  occupies  the  attention  of  the  best  statesmen  in  the  Mother 
Country  and  of  the  beat  statesmen  and  the  most  thoughtful 
citizens  in  every  one  of  the  colonies  in  the  great  Empire  to 
which  we  belong. 

In  1887,  at  the  Imperial  conference,  there  waa  a  heaitant 


beginning  of  thingi.  In  19p2  there  wm  ■  further  itep  taken, 
in  1907  •  greater  ftride  waa  made,  but  neither  in  1887,  nor  in 
1902,  nor  in  1907,  waa  Canada  in  itep  or  in  itri  with  her 
aiater  eoloniea  in  the  Empre.  The  aeMion  of  1909  brought  tha 
nutter  in  an  abatract  form  into  thia  Houae,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  an  abatract  way,  aettled  certain  principlea  and  lettled 
them,  I  think,  for  all  time.  That  waa  succeeded  by  the  Im- 
perial conference  of  1909,  in  which  (till  further  progreas  waa 
made.  Then  camr  the  Bill  which  paaaed  thia  Houae,  known  aa 
the  Canadian  Naval  Service  Act.  Then  came  the  diaaolution 
of  this  Houae,  a  change  of  parties  and  a  change,  in  some  reapecta, 
in  the  policy  in  reference  to  defence. 


A  Glance  at  the  Past. 


aiPEBIAL  OONmUNOI  or  1903. 


It  will  not  '  >ut  of  place  for  me  at  this  stage  to  make  a 
very  brief,  and,  ■  lope,  a  quite  impartial  survey  of  the  paat 
hiatory  of  the  Empire  defence  problem  in  Canada,  going  back 
no  farther  than  the  1902  conference.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  a  step  forward  by  Cape  Colony,  which  increased 
her  contribution  from  £30,000  to  £50,000  yearly;  by  Australia, 
which  increased  her  contribution  from  £100,000  to  £200,000 
yearly ;  by  Natal,  which  increased  her  contribution  from  £12,000 
to  £35,000  annually;  by  New  Zealand  from  £20,000  to  £40,000 
annually,  and  by  Newfoundland  from  £3,000  to  £4,800  an- 
nually.  But  in  that  conference,  Canada,  never  before  having 
made  a  contribution,  still  persisted  in  her  refusal.  The  position 
that  she  took  was  briefly  this,  that  while  she  felt  the  obligation 
to  do  something  for  the  defence  of  her  own  *ore8,  she  had 
hitherto  done  nothing  except  by  way  of  perfecting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  her  militia.    At  that  conference  she  refused  to  go  fur- 
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aier  in  reference  to  the  utiliaition  of  a  portion  of  the  miUti«  for 
Impeiial  pnrpoeee,  but  she  promised,  through  the  mouths  of  her 
representatiyes,  that  she  would  take  up  the  question  of  naval 
defence  in  so  far  as  respected  the  formation  of  Canadian  naval 
cadets.  1902  passed  on  to  1907,  but  the  promise  that  was  made 
in  1902  by  Canada  in  reference  to  the  Canadian  cadet  service 
was  not  implemented  in  any  form. 


IMFBBUL  OONRRENOE  07  1907. 

Then  came  the  conference  of  1907.    My  right  hon.  friend 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier)  remembers 
this  as  also  the  preceding  conference,  for  he  was  present  at 
both.    The  representatives  were  met  as  usual,  by  the  statemento 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  were  not  begging  for  help 'as  they  had  not  been  in  1902. 
England  never  has,  England  never  ^^ill  beg  either  her  colonies 
or  others  for  help,  but  the  fact  that  she  has  not  done  so  and 
will  not  do  so  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  not  helping. 
It  IS  m  fact  the  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  honest, 
loyal  hearts  for  help.  They  were  given  a  statement  of  the  present 
position  and  it  wss  placed  up  to  the  delegates  of  that  Imperial 
conference  to  consider  the  matter  and,  if  they  thought  they 
would  like  to  help,  to  state  how  far  that  help  could  go.    "What 
happened!    The  South  African  states  continued  their  contri- 
bution at  £85,000  per  year;  Australia  continued  hers  at  £200,000 
per  year  and  undiertook  home  duties  in  addition;  New  Zealand 
continued  her  contribution,  raising  it  from  £40,000  to  £100,000 
per  year.    When  it  came  to  Canada's  turn  to  speak  she  spoke 
through  the  mouth  of  her  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  from  his  lips— I  am  not  overstating  it— there  came  not 
one  sonnd,  not  one  syllable  of  either  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive eMimate  of  what  Great  Britaui  had  done  for  Canada  or 
of  promise  as  to  what  Canada  would  do  in  the  future.    There 
came  only  the  words  of  apology  and  the  note  of  misrepre- 
sentation— the  words  of  apology— that  Canada  could  do  noth- 
ing because  she  was  operating  a  fisheries_protection  service 


which  was  fairly  burdensome;  she  was  instituting  wireless 
stations  which  cost  money;  she  was  watching  with  eagle  eye 
the  development  of  the  United  States  fleet  on  the  lakes  and 
feeling  about  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  protect  Canada 
from  menace  and  danger  from  that  source.  It  was  stated, 
which  was  not  true,  that  she  had  made  a  beginning  in  insti- 
tuting a  naval  cadet  service.  That  was  all  Canada  had  to  say 
at  the  conference  of  1907,  except  that  when  near  the  close  of 
the  conference  Mr.  Smart  moved  his  resolution  tending  to  go 
80  far  at  least  as  to  pass  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
that  in  whatever  way  the  legislature  of  any  overseas  dominion 
or  state  should  think  it  well  to  assist  by  contribution,  or  by 
local  defence,  or  in  any  way  it  pleased,  they  should  at  least 
come  to  a  unanimous  decision  that  they  would  all  do  some- 
thing on  these  lines.  Canada  through  the  mouth  of  her  Prime 
Minister,  said:  No,  we  will  not  pledge  ourselves,  we  do  not 
propose  to  be  led  away  from  the  exercise  of  our  proper  au- 
tonomy and  responsibilities  at  home;  we  do  not  intend  to 
throw  ourselves  into  the  maelstrom  of  European  conflict. 

CANADIAN  RESOLUTION  OF  1909. 


Then  came  the  resolution  of  1909,  and  the  resolution  of 
1909  as  it  passed  this  Parliament  affirmed  certain  principles. 
It  affirmed  that  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  duty  of 
Canada,  as  she  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  to  assume 
some  of  the  duties  of  national  defence ;  it  affirmed  that  regular 
and  periodical  contributions  were  not,  -as  a  system,  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  defence ;  it  declared  that 
the  speedy  organization  of  a  Canadian  service,  in  co-operation 
with  and  in  close  relation  to  the  Imperial  navy,  along  lines 
suggested  by  the  Admiralty,  was  the  best  method  for  strength- 
ening the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire ;  it  declared  that 
whenever  need  arises — and  I  would  like  the  House  to  keep 
that  word  in  mind— that  whenever  need  arises  Canada  would 
make  any  lacrifioe  to  oo-opwate  with  the  Imperial  anthoritiea 
in  every  movement  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  the  honour 
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of  tlM  Empire.  But,  that  wm  not  the  form  in  which  the  orig- 
inal reiolntion  came  before  thia  House;  that  was  not  the  form 
of  the  amendment  which  my  Eight  Hon.  friend  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Laorier)  then  the  leader  of  the  Oovemment  moved.  That  was 
a  resolution  which  was  the  result  of  concessions  on  both  sides 
for  the  laudable  purpose,  without  giving  away  any  principle, 
of  presenting  to  the  country,  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  world, 
a  unanimous  voice  from  this  Parliament. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  gentlemen  who  voted  for  that 
resolution  in  1909  are  inconsistent  now  when  they  support 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  as  placed  before  the 
House,  in  that,  the  resolution  cut  out  temporary  or  occasional 
contributions,  and,  in  that,  it  declared  that  the  policy  was  to 
build  a  Canadian  naval  service,  and  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  contravenes  both  of  those,  and  therefore 
that  gentlemen  who  support  the  policy  submitted  to-day  are 
inconsistent  as  compared  with  their  action  in  1909.  The 
amendment  which  my  Right  Hon.  friend  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lantier) 
moved  had  in  it  the  words:  'The  payment  of  any  stated  con- 
tribntion;'  these  words  were  excised  and  the  words  that  were 
put  in  were  'regular  and  periodical  contributions,'  dilTer- 
entiating  absolutely  between  the  time  of  need,  the  period  of 
emergency,  and  the  settled  and  normal  policy  which  iboold 
rule.  If  that  ii  borne  in  mind  all  alleged  inoonsittency  dis- 
appears and  the  argument  founded  upon  it  faUs  to  the 
ground.  Is  more  proof  needed?  My  Sight  Hon.  friend  (Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier)  voted  for  that  resolution  as  it  appears  in 
our  journals,  but  the  other  day  my  Bight  Hon.  Mend  got  up 
in  this  House  and  said:  If  there  wore  an  emergency,  and  I 
believed  in  that  emergency,  I  would  vote  $3S,000,000;  yes, 
four  timee  $35,000,000  ai  an  emergency  contribution.  How 
could  he,  and  be  consistent,  if  that  resolution  forbids  the  vote 
of  money  for  urgent  need? 

IMPERIAL  OONFERENOE  OF  1909. 

Then  came  the  Imperial  conference  of  1909.  At  that  Im- 
perial conference  its  delegates  from  the    different    overseas 


dominions  were  met  as  before  in  exactly  the  same  cordial,  manly, 
British  way.  There  was  no  suppliance,  there  was  no  plea  for 
help  J  the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  were  laid  before  them; 
they  were  asked  to  consider  these  circumstances  and  to  act  as 
each  thought  best.  But  the  Admiralty  at  that  time,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Government,  made  a  statement  before 
the  members  of  that  Imperial  conference.  They  outlined  dif- 
ferent methods  of  aid.  They  said  that  strategically  considered 
the  most  effectiye  aid  that  could  be  given  was  contribvtion  of 
money  from  the  overseas  dominions  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
old,  the  experienced  Admiralty  and  naval  authorities  of  Oreat 
Britain,  with  a  thousand  yean  of  naval  tradition  behind  them 
and  hundreds  of  years  accumulation  of  the  best  experience 
and  naval  science  that  the  world  conid  produce.  They  said: 
"If  you  will  do  that  it  will  be  the  most  effective  way  of  mak- 
ing the  Imperial  fleet  effective;  but  we  know  there  are  objec- 
tions in  the  overseas  dominions  to  this  and,  leaving  that  aside, 
the  next  most  effective  thing  to  do  is  to  bnild  naval  units. 
And  they  insisted  as  an  absolute  condition  with  reference  to 
the  different  naval  units  that  the  various  overseas  dominions 
might  build — ^because  they  felt  that  maybe  insistence  would 
be  placed  on  local  control— that  there  should  be  one  single  in- 
divisible control  when  war  and  danger  and  peril  came.  The 
British  government  made  a  most  generous  and  most  effective 
proposition.  They  said :  If  Australia  would  build  a  unit  and 
if  New  Zealand  would  do  her  part  as  she  promised  to  do.  Great 
Britain  would  add  what  was  necessary  to  make  up  New 
Zealand's  unit  and  also  assist  in  making  up  a  unit  for  China 
and  India.  Then,  if  Canada  would  add  her  unit,  these  four 
units — comprising  fifty-four  vessels,  headed  by  four  great 
fighting  machines — ^would  be  allotted  to  the  unprotected  Paci- 
fic coast  and  thus  aid  the  Imperial  fieet  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

"What  happened?  Australia  said:  Yes,  we  will  do  that. 
And  they  pledged  themselves,  there  and  then,  to  build,  and, 
after  they  had  built,  to  maintain  their  unit,  and  during  the 
time  that  that  unit  was  building,  to  keep  up  their  contribution 
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of  £200,000  per  year.  New  Zealand  said:  Yei,  we  will  giv«  a 
dreadnoaght,  and  we  agree  to  the  conditioca.  Great  Britain 
waa  an  aaaenting  party  to  the  other  unit.  What  did  Canada 
aayt  Canada  laid:  We  cannot  do  any  mch  thing;  we  will  not 
do  any  such  thing.  Hr.  Spaakar,  to  my  mind  the  opportunity 
wai  lost  than  of  doing  the  biggatt,  the  grandaat,  the  mort 
effaetive  thing  that  up  to  that  period  oonld  have  been  done— 
parhapi  luch  ao  opportunity  may  not  reonr  for  many  yean — 
for  the  aid  of  Britiah  inpramaoy  by  laa,  and  for  the  protaetioa 
and  leourity  of  the  bundradi  of  milUona  of  people  who  live 
witiiin  the  Empire.  Then,  said  the  Admiralty,  if  you  are  bent 
on  having  your  local  Heet,  and  will  not  join  the  others  in  com- 
mon action,  please  build  nothing  less  than  a  unit,  for  nothing 
less  than  a  unit  would  be  effectivu.  Canada  refused  to  build 
a  unit.  She  went  to  the  Admiralty  and  taid:  We  can  expend 
only  £400,000  per  year,  or  maybe  £600,000  per  year;  tell  us 
what  is  moat  effective  that  can  be  got  Tor  that  amount  of 
money,  and  we  will  consider  it.  The  Admiralty  told  them. 
They  took  a  part  of  the  advice,  and  came  back  and  instituted 
the  policy  of  building  four  cruisers  and  six  torpedoes,  without 
a  leading  or  dreadnought  vessel— and  so,  short  of  the  unit— 
and  dividing  that  ineffective  force  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Canada;  many  thousands  of  miles  separated  from 
each  other. 

That  was  the  result  of  the  conference  of  1909,  and  the 
Naval  Service  Bill  embodied  that  result  in  legislation  in  1910. 


THE  HEAOBE  bebults. 

This  Act  of  1910  went  into  force,  and  we  are  all  acquaint- 
ed with  what  has  been  dona  under  it.  It  is  not  r  sessary  for 
me  to  recount  that  part  of  the  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
two  old  vessels  were  bought,  the  Bainbow  and  the  Nicble.  They 
were  filled  with  men  *ho  wei-e  not  Canadians,  hired  by  Can- 
adian money.  They  have  been  on  the  coasts  of  Canada  for 
now  nearly  two  years.  During  that  time  not  a  Canadian  has 
yet  qualified  to  take  service  in  these  vessels.      The  number 
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was  not  then,  and  ii  not  now,  by  any  meani  the  full  comple- 
ment of  the  two  ve«»eU.  It  is  about  the  same  now— after  some 
271  desertions  in  that  time—as  it  was  when  they  eame  over 
to  Canada.  Nineteen  young  men  have  been  passed  in  one  year 
through  the  naval  college  and  are  now  being  examined  for 
midshipmen.  Ten  more  are  in  the  college  at  this  date,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  ten  additional,  making  twenty  in  all,  will  be 
in  the  college  on  the  1st  of  January,  1913.  ifeanwhile,  we 
have  paid  one  and  a  third  millions  of  good  Canadian  doUau 
as  capital  expense,  and  we  have  paid  out  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand.s  for  upkeep.  Yon  have  paid  the  money; 
yon  have  the  remit;  and  you  have  the  right  to  ask  younelTes 
what  has  this  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
how  long  wonld  it  be  under  such  methods  and  circumstances, 
befoi-e  twenty-six  war  ships  oonld  be  manned  by  properly 
qualified  Canadian  seamen? 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT. 

Following  that  policy,  as  carried  out  by  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  came  the  change  of  Government.  New  men  came  in 
with  some  new  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  the  proper  attitude 
for  this  country  in  the  matter  of  naval  defence.  What  is  that 
policy »  First,  let  me  say  this:  The  present  leader  of  the 
Government  when  in  opposition  was  asked  what  he  would  do 
if  he  were  in  power,  and  he  made  a  statement  as  to  what  he 
would  do,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

A8  TO  TEMP0BAB7  AID. 

First,  he  wonld  find  ont  as  e  ly  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  what  were  the  present  conditions  and  needs ;  and  he  wonld 
go  to  headquarters  to  find  that  ont.  He  would  not  lie  on  the 
broad  of  his  back  and  cogitate  what  was  necessary,  depending 
for  information  either  on  his  party  Uas  or  on  Us  imagination 
—he  wonld  go  to  headquarters,  where  alone  that  information 
oonld  be  got.  And,  if,  after  examination,  he  came  to  the  oon- 
elusion  that  it  was  necessary  that  some  quick  and  efTectiTe  aid 
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me  leader  of  thu  Government,  ii  concerned. 
AS  TO  nBUANXNT  POLIOT. 

in  ♦h^'"  **"?'^  '"'°"'  "'  "=*'""•  "  outlined,  wa.  this  That 
in  the  meantime,  as  regard,  the  permanent  deferce  policy  of 
two  ""'"*'^-*"?  I  ^'"t  -ny  hon.  friends  to  remembr  hese 
L  thf  ltd"""  "^Vt"^  *"°  "°'^'  "-''"''<'  '"ey  aretelnrd 

t^  etlt1hr„:.  """V  '''"'^*  ""•*  ""^-"'^  °«t  -'  viow  and 
to  e«lt  the  other  as  the  only  part  of  onr  policy-he  would 
teke  ^mto  most  careful  consideration.    And  h,  ^i  h,  won  d 

tte  neoetHty  of  settliiv  which  no  man  on  th»t  side  of  a». 

^z^  T'-  r  ^' "  '•  •"  to  «nb::;>c^«?pH* 

ent  poUoy  of  naval  inpport  for  the  lapronaoy  of  th.  Ib^ 
j««.  vote,  anrt  b.  glv«  to  0«.«i.  ^^"\^f^ 
ta,  th«*,.  qu«tion..  that  1.,  „  to  th.  fo^^  STof  ft. 

c^^mon^TC^'l''''"-  r^""^  ^-^'-^th'^h:?  second 
conamoni  He  has  subscribed  to  it  in  this  House-  he  is  on 
record  as  subscribing  to  it,  and  I  will  produce  tit  subcrip 
taon  and  lay  U  before  the  House  in  the  course  of  my  reS 
Th  leader  of  the  Opposition  outlined  a  policy  one  p^  of 
which  might  result  in  a  temporary  contribution,  and  anther 
part  m  a  permanent  plan  being  agreed  upon,  mutuX  co- 
operative and  most  effective,  bwuw  it  would  b.  th.  «-^?t 


TEE  POSITIONREAFFIKMED. 

TT,,.'?-  •"!«/'J°'if^»t«tio«>  went  out  of  office,  and  my  Right 
Hon  fncnd  formed  a  Government.  When  asked  in  the  HteS. 
what  he  proposed  to  do  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  nZ 
defence,  he  made  exactly  the  same  answer  as  he  had  mJd^ 
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when  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  said :  I  propose  to  go  to 
Great  Britain  and  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  exact  state 
of  affairs.  If  I  find  that  there  is  a  need  or  necessity,  I  will 
come  back  and  ask  this  Bouse  for  a  money  vote  to  meet  that 
need.  Then  I  will  talre  up  the  qnwtlon  of  permanent  poUoy 
•nd  thoroughly  look  into  it.  I  will  formulate  that  policy;  but 
before  it  i*  made  efTective  I  Will  not  let  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of 
any  man  to  say  that  it  passed  the  House,  but  that  the  country 
WM  not  in  favour  of  it.  I  will  not  let  it  lie  in  the  month  of 
any  outside  the  Empire  to  lay  we  got  a  vote  through  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  people  ware  not  in  favour  of  it.  I  will  take  that 
mature  and  permanent  policy;  I  will  lay  it  before  the  people, 
and  if  it  is  carried  it  will  be  Canada's  poUi^,  without  quel- 
tion  or  without  doubt. 


THE  PROMISE  FTTLFILUiD. 

And  has  that  been  donet  The  answer  is  plainly  written 
in  the  late  history  of  Canada.  My  Bight  Hon.  friend  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  went  to  Great  Britain.  They  spent 
two  months  there,  and  they  were  not  idle.  They  saw  the 
officers  and  Lords  of  Ihe  Admiralty,  the  Premier  and  Cabinet 
of  Britain,  and  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire  were  laid  before  them.  They  not  only  had 
statistics  and  figures  and  expert  advice,  but,  what  is  still  more 
valuable,  they  drank  in  the  at  osphere  snrronnding  men 
whose  whole  lives  and  purpose  -ere  devoted  to  the  grave 
probjems  of  Empire,  its  conditions  and  the  conditions  of 
Mher  countries,  which  is  more  valuable  than  dry  statements 
or  tabulated  figures.  After  going  through  this  process,  my 
Bight  Hon.  friend  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
daagw;  that  there  vras  a  need  for  immediate  and  efTective 
hdp.  He  came  back  to  this  Parliament  and  laid  before  it  all 
the  proofs  possible,  and  gave  to  the  House  his  own  conviction 
as  leader  of  the  Government.  He  could  not  lay  more  before 
the  Hous^,  because  it  is  not  permitted;  but  let  no  man  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  mem- 
orandum of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  which  has  been  pre- 


P«wMMea  but  wUoh  cannot  be  diMlOMd.  in  ™«« 
l^Vof  *?•«"''"'*"•*'"    a  Privy    cSllor  and^; 

aw^m^  K^\^  ^.  conBtatent?  Hm  he  been  conr- 
h^M-!!,    ""  •••  »^  wdghlng  MnaU  thing,  in  the  baluce 

low  oreeiei?  He  marched  itraight  to  hii  object-  he  «.t  th. 
infonnatlon.  he  h«,d.  the  reiuU  to  thi.  PaStowt  «i  Zl 
country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Z  pSTt  «d  t^! 
oo-ntry  ,«,  accept  hi.  v«,ion  and  ^^"STJ^  *"* 

country  that  there  la  only  one  branch  to  the  government's  d^ 

rbsolnl  rl\  t  "•  *'°"'"°'=°  *'PP°"*«'  "  i"^««d  i.  their 
absolute  nght,  crit.cumg  it.  We  would  not  bring  it  before 
th>s  House  If  we  did  not  expect  and  invite  criticism     Is 


IS 

the  abmlut*  right,  w  well  aa  the  abiolute  duty,  of  any  hon. 
member  of  thii  Honie  to  criticiae  a  policy  brought  down  and 
to  amend  it  or  to  ahow  wherein  it  can  be  amended,  if  this  can 
be  done  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  way.  Bnt  it  is  also  open 
to  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country  to  sift  and  examine  the  objections  which  are  made  to 
this  policy. 

T.TBtBALB  FOBOED  TO  TAKE  ADVANCED  OBOUin). 

One  effect  is  already  apparent,  a  very  grateful  effect,  and 
if  it  prove  to  be  a  permanent  effect,  one  which  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  policy  even  though  nothing  else  results  from  it. 
What  is  itt  It  is  the  forced  abandonment  of  false  positions 
and  wrong  opinions  hitherto  held  by  my  Right  Hon.  friend 
and  those  who  follow  him.  It  is  the  elimination  by  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  and  those  behind  him  of  errors  which  they 
have  tenaciously  held  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Let  me  enum- 
erate some  of  them. 

BBITIBH  ALLEOIAKOE  SETTLED. 

This  policy  has  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  from  my  Right 
Hon.  friend  an  expression  something  like  this: 

We  an  Britidi  mbjeeta,  we  do  not  want  to  be  UTthing  elw;  ud  tbst 
wttlM  the  whole  qneotion. 

Thank  Heaven.  The  time  was  when  I  listened  to  other 
sentiments  than  that.  I  am  glad  they  were  only  vagaries  of  a 
more  youthful  period,  the  wild  oats  sown  by  disappointed  men 
wandering  in  opposition.  But  from  this  time  out  the  sentiment 
is  not  to  be  independence,  or  young  nations  in  alliance  with 
Britain.  We  are  British  subjects. — that  and  always  that.  The 
whole  question  is  forever  settled. 

DELAYS  ABE  DANOEBOUS. 

Another  statement  that  this  policy  has  elicited  from  my 
right  hon.  friend  is: 


My  right  hon.  fritnd  uttered  •  great  truth  in  that  pregnant 
•tetement,  but,  Sir,  from  1902  until  1912  he  neither  uttered 
nor  acted  upon  that  sentiioent.  My  right  hon.  friend  laid  the 
other  day  that  he  knew  every  fact  and  figure  that  we  know 
to-day— four  year*  ago  he  knew  it.  During  the  laat  ten  yean 
a  navy  which,  ten  years  ago,  waa  absolutely  negligible,  haa  be- 
come the  aecond  great  navy  of  the  worid,  and  that  navy  ia  within 
twelve  hours'  stenining  distaiit-e  of  Great  Britain.  My  Bight 
Hon.  friwd  knew  »11  thoie  yean  of  thea*  inoreadng  am*, 
manta  ud  vaat  worki,  and  launchad  dreadnougbU,  and  all  the 
aoientlflc  improvamanto  which  make  a  maohine  tarrlbl*  in 
naval  warfare.  He  knew  it,  he  had  the  faoU,  he  htd  the 
Dguraa,  but,  Sir,  he  gave  no  hint,  he  ottered  no  wordi,  be  did 
nothing.  I  am  glad  that  the  ianianee  of  tbla  new  poUcy  bu 
brought  bim  to  bit  aeniea  in  that  reapeot. 

Then  my  right  hon.  friend  the  other  day,  in  thia  Houae 
and  in  the  face  of  his  ex-Miniater  of  Militia  and  Defence,  de- 
nounced the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  declared  that  we  could  not 
leau  upon  it  in  self-respect  or  in  security.  Thank  Heaven,  an- 
oth*"  mist  has  been  cleared  away. 

INDEPINDEHOS  SIPUDIATED. 

My  right  hon.  friend  said : 

Any  thought  of  wpuation  from  Britain  would  be  •  foUj  and  a  erimo. 

Any  thought  of  itt  Go  back  to  the  market  places  of  Boston 
and  the  New  England  States  and  not  many  years  ago  you  saw 
there  a  figure,  picturesque,  younger  than  as  we  now  see  it,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  market  places  and  declaring  that  things  could 
not  go  on  as  they  were,  that  independence  was  the  goal  of  Canada 
and  that  his  only  cherished  hope  waa  that  when  it  came  it 
might  come  without  a  wrench  of  birth,  it  might  fall  as  the  ripe 
apple  from  the  tree.  Gone  are  those  haunting  nightmares  for- 
ever. Now  any  sort  of  separation  would  be  a  folly  and  a  crime. 
Thank  our  policy  for  that  conversion. 
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A  HBoiT  BuroimciiD. 

My  right  hon.  friend  abKlately  refuaed  one  onit  in  1909 
when  M  advieed  hy  the  Admiralty.  In  1910,  when  it  waa  not 
a  propodtion  by  the  Britiah  Government  or  Admiralty,  but  waa 
a  matter  for  thia  Houae,  he  again  refoaed  it  and  aub..t.:tuted 
hia  four  rniaera  and  hia  aix  torpedo  boat  deatroyora.  No»  he 
ia  in  favour  of  two  unita — i.e.,  two  dreadnf  ughta  and  their  com- 
plementa,  or  26  warahipa  in  all.  Speculation  ia  permiaaible  aa 
to  why  two  unita.  Speculation  ia  very  aoon  aatiafled  when  you 
think  of  the  party  preacience  and  wiadom  of  my  right  hon. 
friend.  He  had  four  cruiaera  and  aix  torpedo  boat  deatroyera, 
but  the  diviaion  of  theae  between  the  two  coaata  would  be  auch 
a  amall  plateful  that  he  waa  afraid  neither  would  be  vrateful 
for  the  donation.  Make  it  two  unita  and  give  each  a  loaded 
baaket.  But  I  am  happy  tu  think  that  at  laat,  unuer  the  prea- 
anre  of  thia  Bill,  my  right  hon.  friend  atanda  to  a  certain  extent 
with  ua  on  thia  aide  of  the  Houae  and  haa  pledged  every  man 
of  hia  on  that  aide  that  something  will  be  done  and  that  the 
adequacy  of  that  aomething  ia  not  to  be  meaaured  by  four 
cruiaera  and  aix  torpedo  boat  deatroyera,  but  by  aomething  far 
larger. 

But,  gi^-ing  my  right  hon.  friend  credit  for  all  thoae  thinga, 
let  me  proceed  now  to  what  is  not  ao  grateful,  a  criticiam  of 
aome  poiuta  that  he  took  up  in  objection.  I  am  aure  my  right 
hon.  friend  doea  not  object  to  criticiam.  He  deala  it  out  fully 
and  unaparingly  and  he  ia  willing  to  take  it  in  the  same  fashion 
and  measure. 

SOME  RHETOBIOAL  WANDESIKOS. 

But  before  I  go  to  his  objections  I  want  to  asb  my  right 
hon.  friend  what  he  had  in  m.'nd  in  that  !ittle  verbal,  rhetorical, 
argumentative  excursion  that  he  took  before  he  came  to  mention 
hia  objections  to  the  Bill.  What  were  theyl  He  decUret. 
that  some  one  in  Quebec  said  we  owed  nothing  to  England. 
Well,  did  he  think  it  worth  while  discussing  that  himself  t    Why 
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did  b«  think  it  worth  while,  in  ^<««n~<»j  the  policy  of  thii  Bill, 
to  bring  that  int  Doea  anybody  here  aay  eot  Doaa  anyone  on 
thia  aide  of  the  Houae,  doaa  any  party  aay  act  Doea  it  par- 
tieolarly  matter  what  aome  nn-named  individnal  aaya,  ootaide 
thiaHonael 

An  hon.  MEMBER:  Rot 

Mr.  FOSTER:  Rot,  certainly  rot.  He  took  occaaion  to  go 
back  to  the  United  Statea  civil  war,  and,  in  thia  Mrioua  argu- 
ment, to  declare  that  aomeone  aaid  that  we  owe  England  nothing, 
becauae  ahe  did  not  intervene  in  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
Statea  and  champion  the  canae  of  the  South.  He  launched 
into  a  very  eloquent  rhetorical  period  or  two  aa  to  why  that 
could  not  and  ahould  not  have  been  done.  What  relation  had 
that  to  the  matter  before  the  Houae  t  Why  did  ho  take  it  npf 
Whyf  I  cannot  And  a  reaaon  for  it.  Then  he  said  that  aome 
declared  that  we  owe  England  nothing  becauae  of  her  blunder- 
ing ruinoua  diplomacy  with  reference  to  thia  country.  One 
ear  ia  a  little  dull,  but  I  thought  I  gathered  the  aonnd,  and  I 
became  aiire  afterwarda  in  looking  at  'Hanaard'  that  I  had. 
'Some  one  aaid  that  we  owe  England  nothing  becauae  of  her 
blundering  and  ruinoni  diplomttoy  aa  regards  Canad«. '  I  r*> 
mtmbar  oaa  mu  who  laid  that,  my  Bight  Hon.  ftrirad  Umadf . 
I  am  glad  acain  that  ha  haa  found  new  light, 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  Don't  you  remember  another,  your 
former  colleague,  Mr.  Monkt 

Mr.  FOSTER:  I  remember  many  other  thitgn,  but  if  I 
were  to  unburden  on  thia  Houae  all  that  I  r-  lember,  the  Houae 
would  weary  of  it.  So  the  best  I  can  do  ia  to  cull  the  choicest 
bits. 

Now,  in  the  objectiona  that  have  been  made  by  the  other  side, 
there  have  been  manj  voices;  but,  after  all,  the  utterances  nave 
been  along  comparatively  few  lines,  and  I  think  I  can  answer 
my  right  hon.  friend  and  several  others  who  hate  spoken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  without  mentioning  names,  and  without 
taking  up  time  with  each  one. 
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"VMMD,"  HOT  ■•nmoiHOT." 

But  I  want  to  Mk  the  Houm  to  eoniider  one  thinr  Ton 
use,  ind  we  use  the  word  'emergency.'    Where  did  we  get  itt 

It  doee  not  appear  in  the  reiolntion  paeaed  by  the  Houae 
Tha  word  It  act  '•mergwioy'  tit*  word  ii  'aaod'— a-o^4 
Whturer  tho  Mad  ■rfaai  h  ii  tho  duty  of  thto  Honia^  ud  of 
Om^  to  do  wlutmw  ii  poMiblo  to  bo  dOM  to  nalntsia  tho 
latogri^  Md  honour  of  tho  Implro.  Wa  hara  nvrowad.  ud 
wrongfully  nurowod  tho  quaMtoi  by  anbatitnttiif  tho  word 

•marganoy,'  and  argulnf  with  rofaranoa  to  that.  What  i«  an 
emerBencyf  An  emergency  may  be  the  flaah  of  lightning 
whifh  precedea  deetruotion  and  death  by  but  a  moment  It 
may  be  the  sound  of  cannon  which  heralda  a  declaration  of 
war  made  overnight  and  when  the  cannon  are  searching  close 
for  your  positions.  But  it  may  mean  something  diiterent 
it  may  mean  a  condition  which  haa  developed  becauM 
of  the  grouping  of  powers,  the  promulgation  of  new 
laws  with  reference  to  armies  and  naviea.  It  may  mean 
many  things.  But  we  are  quit  of  all  discussion  on  that  when 
we  keep  to  the  woi  i  in  the  resolution,  the  word  'need,'  and 
whenever  the  tied  is  demonstrated  we  have  the  ri<jht  and  the 
power  to  act.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  need  I  There  you 
come  up  against  a  practical  question. 

"THXBE  18  NO  EMEBOENOT,  NO  DANOES." 

My  Right  Hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  says 
there  is  no  need,  no  emergency,  no  present  or  prospective 
danger.  He  says  that.  My  Right  Hon.  friend  the  Prime  .Min- 
ister says  there  is  a  need,  there  is  danger,  here  is  apprehen- 
sion; and  to  do  Canada's  part  to  relieve  that  I  bring  down 
this  measure.  Who  has  the  right  prima  facie  to  be  believed? 
aitting  \Ath  the  membera  of  the  Britiih  Oovemment  who  are 
oharged  with  the  mighty  poidbilitlat  of  tUa  great  Empire,  day 
after  day  eonmalUiig  with  than  on  tha  loaret  and  intimate 
conditioM  that  prevail,  fortiflad  by  them  in  a  memoraadnm 
which  it  one  of  the  itrongett  that  haa  ever  been  praMnted  to 
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any  boiue  of  parliament,  and  backed  bjr  the  conviction  of  duty 
inspired  in  one  who  for  the  time  being  ii  the  responsible 
leader  of  this  oonntry,  the  Prime  Hinlfter,  reaohea  one  con- 
closion. 

Another  gentleman  who  did  not  sit  down  with  those  min- 
isters, who  has  not  of  late  been  in  that  intimate  circle,  who 
has  not  had  the  information  and  the  means  of  knowledge  of 
my  Bight  Hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister  pronounces  an  op- 
posite opinion.  He  states  that  four  year  ago  he  knew  every 
fact  and  figure  in  that  memorandum,  but  he  must,  I  think, 
revise  that  statement  when  he  remembers  that  in  four  years 
much  has  happened;  and  one  thing  that  has  happened  has 
been  the  German  fleet  law  of  1912,  with  its  deep  significance, 
its  suggestions  of  perils,  its  terrible  addition  of  striking  force 
to  a  fleet  already  most  formidable.  So  I  say,  prima  facie,  the 
people  of  this  cotmtry  will,  I  think,  follow  the  judgment  of 
my  Kight  Hon.  friend  on  this  side  of  the  House  rather  than 
the  assertion  of  my  Bight  Hon.  friend  on  the  other  side. 

A  POLICY  DUE  TO  THE  NATIONAUSTS. 


My  r?ght  hon.  friend  says  further  that  this  policy  is  a  hy- 
brid, bred  of  Tory  jingoism  and  Nationalism.  They  have  been 
together,  and  this  is  the  result.  I  am  puzzled.  Suppose  it  was, 
does  it  make  much  matter  if  the  rich  fruit  on  the  tree  comes 
from  one  soil  or  another,  is  tended  by  one  gardener  or  another, 
or  by  two,  provided  that  the  apple  itself,  in  its  flavour  and 
quality,  is  all  right  t  Had  not  my  right  hon.  friend  better 
savour  the  apple  instead  of  chemically,  or  otherwise,  analyzing 
the  soils  out  of  which  it  has  sprung?  But,  I  am  puzzled  be- 
sides. He  says  that  this  is  the  result  of  an  unholy  alliance 
between  the  Tories  and  the  Nationalists.  Well,  I  come  back  to 
his  speech,  and  what  does  he  say?  He  says  that  immediately 
the  resolution  of  1909  was  passed  dissention  broke  out  in  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party;  there  were  two  sections,  one  sec- 
tion wanted  a  contribution  only  and  no  Canadian  navy,  the 
other  section  wanted  neither  contribution  nor  navy.     If  there 
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WM  a  choice  at  all,  the  latter  was  for  the  Canadian  service,  while 
It  utterly  abhorred  the  contribution.  If  then  this  policy  is  the 
result  of  an  unholy  alliance  between  the  Nationaliste  and  the 
Liberal-Conservatives,  after  which  parent  does  the  child  take  its 
traits t  Here  is  a  measure  which  enacts  contribution;  the 
Nationalist  damns  contribution,  will  have  none  of  it.  How 
then  does  the  right  hou.  gentleman  argue  it  out  that  Nationalism 
has  been  triumphant  when  the  very  thing  that  the  Nationalist 
abhors  IS  embedded  in  the  Bill  and  the  only  thing  that  he  might 
look  upon  with  favour— a  Canadian  service— is  not  included  in 
the  Bill?  If  that  is  so,  whatever  the  antecedents  may  have 
been,  the  Nationalist  did  not  prevail.    So  much  is  certain. 

■   WHAT  THE  DOCUMENT  SHOWS. 

My  right  hon.  friend  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  docu- 
ment shows  that  there  is  no  emergency,  that  England  is  in  no 
danger,  immediate  or  prospective.  Quoting  from  his  own  speech, 
he  says  the  document  shows  that : 

I.„,'^'o*r"'"  ?v  '""I  J™""""""  "Wch  are  now  going  on  in  Europe,  Eng- 
™  l?i,  "fT^  to  mwease  the  margin  of  security  wUch  she  reuf. 

lllVZZlmZ''  "^  "'"""« ■""  ■■'™'  "'™'  '"  «■'  """^"K  ^ 

I  take  issue  with  my  right  hon.  friend.  I  beg  to  say  to 
him  that  the  document  discloses  more  than  that,  that  his  is  not 
a  full  statement  of  what  the  document  does  disclose.  Let  us 
analyze  the  document.  Criticism  was  directed,  if  not  by  my 
right  hon.  friend,  then  by  some  hon.  gentleman  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  to  the  first  clause  of  the  document : 

«.Z1".  ^'""'  ^'"i'^"  "'J^'t  "o™"™  o'  Canada  had  invited  Hi. 
}^it!^  »  Government  through  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  prepare  a  state- 
Z«I  H^L„.M'?f  "4  ""■'^  immediately  prospective  requirements  of  the 
?f  rti  n  -  nl  ^!"'','™  '"'■  P'ewn'stion  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
if  the  Dominion  Cabinet  deem  it  necessary. 

That  has  been  construed  to  mean,  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
went  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  asked  them  for 
a  document  to  suit  his  purpose.  There  is  what  he  asked  for 
and  what  else  should  he  have  asked  for  and  what  else,  if  he  were 
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honest,  could  he  have  asked  for!  He  asked  for  a  statement  of 
the  present  and  immediate  prospective  requirements  of  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Without  that  how  could  he  make  up 
his  mindt  To  whom  should  he  have  gonet  He  went  to  the 
only  proper  source  and  he  asked  them  the  one  straight  question 
that  he  should  have  asked  them.  Why  should  anyone  cavil  at 
thatt    Then: 


The  Lords  CommiBsioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  prepared  to  complr 
and  to  Buppleme&t,  in  a  form  which  can  be  made  public, 

That  iinpUes  that  they  did  not  give  all  the  informatio 
which  is  at  their  disposal. 

— the  confidential  communications  and  conversations  which  have  passed 
between  the  Admiralty  and  ministers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  during 
the  recent  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  gives  force  to  what  I  stated  a  little  while  ago.  The 
British  Government  could  not  put  before  this  or  any  other 
House  the  whole  information  they  gave  to  the  Canadian  minis- 
ters. All  they  could  do  was  to  supplement,  within  the  bounds 
of  prudence  and  of  statesmanship,  the  information  which  fhey 
had  given  by  what  might  properly  be  made  public.  Now,  what 
does  the  Admiralty  sayt 

The  Admiralty  set  the  greatest  store  by  the  important  material,  and 
still  more  important  moral,  assistance  which  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Canada  to  give  to  maintaining  British  naval  supremacy  on  the  high  seas. 

Does  my  right  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
intimate  at  all,  insinuate  in  the  least,  that  that  was  made  to 
order!  I  know  he  would  not.  I  know  that  he  appraises  too 
highly  the  character  of  a  British  Government  to  think  that  its 
leader,  or  its  members  would,  to  the  order  of  the  overseas  do- 
minions, prepare  information  to  suit  their  political  policies.  But, 
it'  my  right  hon.  friend  would  not  do  that  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  all  who  support  him  are  as  punctilious  in  that  regard. 

The  Admiralty  therefore  confine  themselves  in  this  statement  ex- 
clusively to  facts,  and  it  is  for  the  Dominion  Qovernment  and  Parliament 
to  draw  their  own  conelusiona  therefrom. 
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Is  not  that  eminently  justt  It  is  the  manljr  British  way. 
We  give  you  the  facts,  we  make  no  plea,  advance  no  argument; 
there  are  the  facts,  yours  is  the  responsibility  for  acting  or  not 
upon  these  facts.    The  memorandum  goes  on  to  say : 

The  power  of  the  British  Empire  to  maintain  the  mperiority  on  the 
tea,  which  is  eiaential  to  its  securitj,  must  obviously  be  measured  from 
time  to  time  by  reference  to  the  other  naval  forces  of  the  world. 

And  so,  without  unfriendly  intention,  they  have  to  speak 
of  other  powers  and  other  groups  of  powers. 

.V  F""^.^'  P"'"*  "'  ^^  ">•  development  of  the  German  fleet  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  naval  situation 
to-day. 

THE  NEW  OEBKAN  KATAL  LAW. 

There  was  no  provocation— says  the  British  Government, 
in  this  memorandum — to  Germany  to  increase  her  fleet.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  effort,  continued  for  years,  to  re- 
tard construction,  and  without  an  arrangement.  Great  Britain 
did  retard  construction  for  four  consecutive  years.  There  was 
no  response,  but  rather  the  German  Government  accelerated 
their  building.  That  is  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view. 
Listen  to  what  the  British  Admiralty  say  of  the  striking  power 
brought  into  effect  by  the  new  German  naval  law  passed,  not 
four  years  ago,  but  this  year : 

—.  t„  ^?  ^  ?".?  'l  ?¥  ftetmt  year  the  fifth  Germany  navy  law 
™  assented  to  by  the  Eeichstag.  The  main  feature  of  that  law  is  not 
tne  increase  in  the  new  construction  of  capital  ships,  though  that  is  im- 
portant, but  rather  the  increase  in  the  striking  force  of  ship?  of  all  classes 
Which  will  be  immediately  available  at  aU  seasons  of  the  yMr. 

A  third  squadron  of  8  battleships  will  be  created  and  maintained  in 
ftll  commission  as  part  of  the  active  battle  fleet.  Whereas,  according  to 
Uie  unamended  law,  the  active  battle  fleet  consisted  of  17  battleships,  4 
battle  or  large  arnioured  cruisers,  and  12  small  cruisers,  it  will  in  the  near 
future  consist  of  25  battleships,  8  battle  or  large  armoured  cruisers,  and 
if.,T.l°r™"'  f*-  ^^'""^  "t  P'<mnt,  owing  to  the  system  of  recruit- 
ment which  prevails  in  Germany,  the  German  fleet  is  less  fully  mobile 
dnnng  the  winter  than  during  the  summer  months,  it  will,  through  the 
Sf  i?!.''  S-f  ""'•."u,'  ""ll  ^  inore»wa  in  strength,  but  renuered 
S-  M  "S™  """''15' «™''?1'.'«-  Ninety-nine  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  instead 
Of  68,  will  be  maintained  m  full  commission  out  of  a  total  of  lU-  72  new 
submarines  will  be  built  within  the  currency  of  the  new  law,  and  of  these 
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it  is  •pptrentl/  propowd  to  maintain  34  with  full  permanent  crews.  Taking 
a  general  view,  the  effect  of  the  law  wlU  be  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  German  nav/  will  be  maintained  in  full  permanent  commission; 
that  is  to  say,  instantly  and  constantly  ready  for  war. 

Is  that  not  indicative  of  danger!  Are  submarines — just 
talk  to  your  neighbour  on  the  street  about  it — are  submarines 
meant  for  far  distant  journeys  across  the  ocean  to  foreign  parts  f 
Is  the  riew  machinery  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers  meant  to  tra- 
verse the  sets  and  to  protect  German  commerce  or  German 
colonics.  Read  the  wUble  of  it  from  dreadnoughts  down,  and 
what  man  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  t'lat  here — with- 
out any  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is 
provided  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  faur'*fthi  of  the 
complete  naval  power  of  Germany  is  to  be  in  a  position  to 
strike  at  the  sound  of  the  bell.  Yet,  my  Right  Hon.  friend 
sees  no  danger,  has  no  apprehensions,  sees  no  emergency,  and 
no  need  for  any  action.  In  the  personnel  of  a  navy,  man- 
power counts,  and  the  man-power  of  the  Oerman  navy  which 
it  now  66,000  will,  when  this  law  has  had  its  course,  be  101,500. 
By  1920  under  this  law  and  preceding  laws,  the  Oerman  fleet 
^4uid  in  this  I  make  an  unquestionable  statement — ^wlll  not 
be  one  whit  inferior  to  what  the  British  fleet  is  at  this  present 
moment. 

Mr.  BELAND:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  My  hon.  friend  says:  hear,  hear,  because 
I  cannot  make  the  statement  that  the  German  fleet  would  be 
superior  to  the  Pritish  fleet  then. 

Mr.  BELAND :  No ;  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  when  he 
stated  that 'the  German  navy  in  1920  might  be  equal  to  the 
Britisj  navy  of  to-day,  but  that  is  eight  years  away  and  the 
British  navy  will  be  doing  something  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  1920  the 
German  fleet  will  be  equal  to  the  present  British  fleet. 

NEW  SHIPS  ARE  NEEDED. 


Then  take  another  point.    My  right  hon.  friend  knows,  and 
so  do  all  men,  the  disabilities  under  which  an  old  railway  with 
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•tock  of  various  ages  labours  in  competition  with  a  new  railway 
lately  built  and  furnished  with  stock  up  to  date  and  new.  The 
very  same  thing  takes  place  in  regard  to  fleets.  To-day,  a  por- 
tion of  England's  npeiiority  in  naval  matters  ii  due  to  the 
large  number  of  pre-dreadnoughts  which  she  posieiseg  .and 
which  have  not  jet  passed  beyond  the  a,ge  for  giving  effectual 
service;  but,  by  1920,  many  of  these  will  have  become  obsolete 
and  ineJTective.  Britain  has  much  to  do  between  the  present 
date  and  1920,  to  replace  these  by  new  material  and  thus  bring 
the  fleet  np  to  the  required  standard  of  effectiveness  and 
power. 

I  do  not  think  1  need  dwell  on  that  memorandum  further, 
except  to  say  that  whereas  in  the  present  year  Great  Britain 
possesses  18  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought 
class,  against  19  of  that  class  possessed  by  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  and  will  possess  in  1913  24  to  21,  the  figures  in  1914 
will  be  31  to  33  and  in  the  year  1915  only  35  to  51.  That  in- 
troduces another  element.  The  great  European  powers  are 
building  as  well  as  Germany,  and  in  the  mutations  of  political 
power  brought  about  b^-  recurring  influences  and  diplomatic  al- 
liances, who  amongst  the  great  powers  knows  whether  his  friend 
of  to-day  will  not  be  the  enemy  of  to-morrow;  who  knows  to- 
day what  possible  combinations  may  be  in  store,  within  the  next 
five,  or  six,  or  seven  years?  To-day  the  statesman  who  stands 
by  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  of  this  great  and  mighty  Em- 
pire, and  seeks  to  penetrate  with  what  light  he  has  the  murky 
distant  sea,  is  never  free  from  the  fear  that  a  possible  com- 
bination could  be  made  within  a  day  which  would  wipe  out  his 
superiority  and  confront  him  with  fatal  odds,  in  the  last  great 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire.  Any  one  who  ap- 
preciates the  position  in  which  such  a  man  stands ;  any  man 
who  values  this  Empire  and  is  not  utterly  careless,  must  feel 
that  the  margin  of  safety  must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  our  life. 
And,  Sir,  if  at  any  one  unhappy  moment,  that  superior  com- 
bination prevaUs  against  us,  all  this  mijfhty  superstructure 
that  a  thousand  years  of  blood,  and  brawn,  and  brain  and  soul 
have  built  up,  might  be  shattered  and  the  disjecta  membra. 


pieked  ap  by  tli*  lootan  of  th*  world  who  hkro  not  ytt  Uft 
itt  pathwiyi. 

SHOULD  am  inSN— NOT  MONZT. 

Another  thing  is  Baid, — and  here  I  include  my  revered 
friend  from  South  Renfre»'  (Mr.  Graham),  and  my  gallant 
friend  from  Red  Deer  (Mr.  Clark),  with  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition, — and  they  will  not  object  to  that : 
they  like  his  company,  and  he  likes  their  company  as  well.  The 
three  of  them  unite  in  declaring:  'Yours  is  a  money  contribu- 
tion, without  body,  blood  or  brains.  England  wants,  not  the 
money,  but  the  hearts,  the  brains,  the  brawn  of  her  subjects  all 
over  the  world.  Noble  sentiment  I  They  say  we  are  giving 
three  dreadnoughts,  paid  for  by  Canada,  but  to  be  equipped, 
maintained  and  manned  by  England.  Scotchmen,  and  des- 
cendants of  Scotchmen,  they  ask,  are  yon  to  be  told  that  you 
are  not  to  fight  for  the  Empire?  Frenchmen,  and  descendants 
of  Frenchmen,  in  Canada,  will  you  stand  it  to  be  told  that  you 
are  not  fit  to  send  your  body  as  sacrifice  for  a  cause  to  which 
you  give  your  money t  Irishmen,  and  descendants  of  Irishmen; 
Dutchmen,  and  descendants  of  Dutchmen ;  we  appeal  to  you  to 
rise  in  your  might  and  put  down  this  iniquitous  Government 
that  imputes  to  you  the  wish  to  hire  others  to  do  your  work.  0, 
ye  Tory  jingoes.    And  thus  they  cry  from  the  house  tops. 

"0,  TZ  UBEBAX.  jmOOES." 

But,  now  I  ask  my  right  hon.  friend :  suppose  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  belief  to-day,  an  emergency,  as  you  call  it,  existed, 
what  would  you  dot  The  Wght  hon.  gentleman  has  said  it:  he 
would  send  $140,000,000  over  to  the  British  treasury.  No  blood, 
no  bones,  no  brains.  0,  ye  Liberal  jingoes!  We  think  that 
there  is  a  need,  we  think  that  need  cannot  be  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently met  in  any  degree  without  a  contribution.  But  at 
least  we  put  our  contribution  in  the  form  of  fighting  maohinea 
which  represent  Canada  and  which  will  be  the  flnett  in  the 
Empire's  fleet.    Surely  that  is  a  little  advance  on  the  dollan 


witbont  tba  maeblnM.  0,  ^e  liberal  jingoeat  Darinc  ten 
yean  of  power  and  great  revenue  retuma,  yon  have  aat  in 
your  seats  and  slept  in  your  beds,  and  yet  have  sent  neither 
monuy  nor  men.  0,  ye  Liberal  jingoes  I  In  1899  you  permit- 
ted after  sundry  persuasions  Canadian  'dreadnoughts'  {k  la 
my  hon.  friend  from  Edmonton),  to  go  to  South  Africa.  Did 
you  give  them  rations  1  Did  you  supply  them  with  ammuni- 
tion! You  sent  the  volunteers,  our  priceless  Canadian  'dread- 
noughts' to  the  veldts  of  South  Africa  without  a  ration  to  put 
in  their  mouths,  without  a  round  of  ammunition  to  put  in  their 
belts.  And  they  would  have  been  met  by  the  Hoers,  and,  in 
the  picturesque  language  of  my  hon.  friend  from  South  Ren- 
frew, would  have  been  'lugged  off'  by  the  Boers,  unless  the 
British  taxpayer  bad  filled  their  stomachs  and  their  ammuni- 
tion pouches  and  furnished  their  pay.  O  ye  Liberal  jingoes  I 
To-day,  you  propose  a  divided  force  in  home  waters.  No  mat- 
tor  what  happeni  in  the  European  waten  you  will  be  abao- 
lutely  unable  within  six  yean  with  year  policy  to  add  one 
Jngle  item  to  the  force  of  the  fleet  that  dnring  that  time  may 
have  to  fight  the  supreme  battle  for  the  Empire.  0,  ye  Liberal 
jingoes  t 

WHAT  THE  0THEB8  HAVE  DONE. 


Let  us  look  at  this,  not  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  party 
debate.  Let  us  see  it  as  it  appean  to  us  through  other  atmos- 
pheres. For  how  many  yeara  has  the  South  African  been  send- 
ing his  contribution  to  Great  Britain — his  money  contribution! 
Did  you  ever  hear  it  hinted  anywhere  that  he  was  a  coward  and 
a  do-nothing — that  he  saved  his  own  precious  body,  but  sent  his 
money!  For  twenty  years,  Australia  has  been  sending  her 
£100,000  and  £200,000  until  she  has  sent  more  than  £2,200,000 
to  the  British  Admiralty.  Yet,  we  have  never  heard  it  said  that 
the  Australian  was  a  cowardly  man  who  desired  to  save  his  own 
skin.  New  Zealand  sent  her  dreadnought,  without  a  man  in  it. 
or  a  ration  in  it;  and  in  the  whole  coune  of  the  discussion  o; 
this  theme  of  Empire  defence  you  have  never  heard  the  asst; 
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tion  made  that  the  New  Zealander  ia  cowardly.    Nor  will  they 
•ay  of  m,  when  they  read  that  «35,000,000  is,  at  long  last,  put  to 
•ome  purpose  for  the  u«,  of  the  Empire  in  providing  it.  de- 
fence    hat  these  Canadians,  though  they  give  their  money  refuse 
their  blood.    After  all,  such  argument  is  proof  of  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  onIy,-that  the  men  who  use  it  have  not  risen  to  the 
true  conception  of  Empire.    They  tell  us:  It  is  England  you  are 
se.ulmg  the  money  to,  it  is  England,  it  is  Downing  Street,  that 
1-  spending  your  money.    That  is  not  true.    It  is  the  best  and 
most  efficient  machinery  that  the  Empire  has  that  is  spending 
the  money.    And  the  Empire  is  all  one  family.     Six  children 
grown  up  men,  we  will  say,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  old' 
compose  one  family.    Two  men  are  sent  to  the  defence  of  their 
country;  four  remain  at  home.    Do  you  say  to  the  four  who  re- 
main  at  home:  You  have  no  part  or  lot  in  this  matter!    One 
of  those  remaining  at  home  provides  a  rifle  another  a  kit  an 
other  gives  a  bible-or,  perhaps,  i*  's  the  mother  that  does  that 
-another  gives  his  prayers,  his  hopes,  hi.s  ^-od  wishes.     The 
who  e  family  is  in  it-the  whole  family  oflEer»  joint  sacrifice 
lor  the  country  s  safety. 

KOT  A  POLICY  OF  OONTSIBUTIO». 

The  next  assertion  is  that  the  Government's  policy  is  one 
of  contribution  only;  that  we  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  Cana 
dian  navy.  We  may  call  this  a  temporary  policy  they  say, 
but  that  iH  not  true.  It  is  a  permanent  policy,  they  say  con- 
tribution will  recur  and  recur  and  eventually  become  perman- 
ent.  The  then  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Borden)  before 
the  election  declared  that  his 

Whole  policy  was  in  two  parts,  ai.,1  he  explained  what  they  were. 

My  right  hon.  friend  in  introducing  his  Bill  said: 

t«  .^L  P»"=y  is  in  two  parts    and  I  have  explained  them.     This  Bi'l  i. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  how  can  fair-minded  men  make  the 
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wertion,  a.  though  it  were  abwlntely  true,  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  nothing  bnt  a  contribution  polieyf  Doea 
my  nght  hon.  friend  atiU  inaiat  on  thatf  Becauae  if  he  doea  I 
must  labour  with  him  a  little  longer. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURJER :  I  certainly  concluded  the  policy 
of  a  Canadian  navy  had  been  abandoned  by  the  present  Ad- 
muM^^rafon,  and  that  the  law  was  to  be  repealed  this  present 

Mr  POSTER:  My  right  hon.  friend  may  be  better  in- 
formed  than  I  am.  I  have  not  noticed  him  of  late  sitting  in  the 
Privy  CouncI,  although  I  have  sometimes  sat  there  my^lf    ' 

whetf"'  r^^^^F  ^^UBIER:  My  hon.  friend  can  tell  me 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  My  right  hon.  friend  is  absolutely  wrong 
when  he  conveys  the  impression  that  this  contribution,  made 

o"fTQ::e™rnr' "  "^'^"'^  -"'' " ''-  '-•""^  °^  "•^  p<""=^ 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  Judging  by  the  cheers  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  take  my  word  for  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD :    Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Is  the  hon.  gentleman  in  favour  of  a  Can- 
•dian  navy  as  a  permanent  polieyf 

Mr  POSTER:  Does  my  Right  Hon.  friend  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Launer)  or  my  hon.  frie,d  (Mr.  Graham)  expect  me  ^  a 
member  of  the  Government,  when  the  Government  comes 
,  down  with  Its  temporary  policy,  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
wna  the  permanent  policy  will  bef  It  is  the  practice  of  hon 
gentlemen  opposite  to  befuddle  the  question  under  consider' 
.tion  My  hon  friend  is  a  master  of  that  art,  but  it  do"  not 
eount  for  anything  in  this  House.  If  hon.  gentlemen  will  hold 
themselves  m  patience  for  a  while,  they  will  find  out  T^   that 

^nd^t^h^  itr""*"  '-'-''  '-'  ^  -^  "-  they  w'S 


Mr.  MACDc:^*<IjDi  Tell  na  wluit  it  ii  not. 
Mr.  FOSTER  My  right  hon.  friend  ugatM  that  there  i« 
to  be  no  permanent  poUcy  heoan»e  'you  are  to  have  negotia- 
tioM  for  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  on 
which  the  permanent  defence  policy  iUelf  ii  bawid  and  theee 
negotiation!  will  take  a  long  time. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIEB:  I  understood  that  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  to  take  place  with  regard  to  Canada's  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  questions  of  peace  and  war  was  to  be  a  question 
preceding  any  permanent  policy. 

Mr.  FOSTER:    Well,  I  wiU  put  it  that  way.    My  Right 
Hon.  friend  has  argued  that  the  fact  that  certain  questions 
were  to  be  negotiated  before  a  permanent  policy  was  intro- 
duced was  to  him  a  proof,  owing  to  the  difSculty  of  coming 
to  a  settlement  in  that  regard,  that  a  permanent  policy  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed.    It  has  not,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  fleet  of  the 
Empire  strong ;  we  do  more  than  hon.  gentlemen  under  their 
policy  could  do,  or  could  approach  doing,  within  six,  eight, 
ten  or  more  years.    We  do  more  than  that ;  we  wipe  off  a  long 
dark  stain  and  redeem  our  good  Canadian  name.     I  am  not 
uttering  this  simply  for  use  of  words.    I  have  sat  beside  men 
from  South  Africa,  from  Australia,  from  New  ZeaUnd,  from 
our  overseas  dominions  and  from  our  Empire,  and  I  have  been 
asked  why  it  was,  when  small  and  comparatively  poor  parts 
of  tlie  dominions  of  the  Empire  gave  aid  towards  the  Imperial 
fleet  that  rich  and  prosperous  Canada  did  not  do  something 
as  well,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  step  by  the  side  with  the 
others  and  give  encouragement.    More  than  one  wet  blanket 
has  been  thrown  on  the  hopes  of  the  best  friends  of  the  British 
Empire  in  all  parts  of  it  by  Canada's  delay  in  this  respect. 

THE  EFFECT  FOR  PEACE. 

I  venture  to  say  that  notUsg  has  happened  in  past  yean 
which  has  so  lightened  and  steengthened  and  freshened  the 
hearts  and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Empire  lovers  than  the 
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•SBOiuioMMnt  thttt  at  lait  CNuumIb  had  daeUtd  to  do  Mm*, 
thioff.  I  go  imOut  ud  ny  that  tho  annotuioMnMit  wUeh  ww 
fluhod  iwroM  tho  world  that  Canada  wu  taUiic  an  oqual 
■tand  with  tho  othor  donliiioiii  la  nadorliif  aMdttaaoo  to  tho 
■mpirt,  wu  road  with  iatwMt  in  tho  ohanooUny  of  orwy 
(Toat  powir  in  tho  wldo  world.  Now  they  lee  Aaitralio,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the  llalayan  States  rang- 
ing themselves  by  the  side  of  the  Empire.  What  does  each 
Chancellor  say  aa  he  reads  that  newst  He  says:  'Here  is  a 
new  departure.  We  are  making  fleets,  forging  our  blood  and 
brains  into  machinery  for  war.  For  what!  To  compete  with 
a  country  which  has  no  designs  upon  it,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  catch  her  unawares  and  overpower  herf  Our  man  power 
is  as  great  as  or  a  little  more  than  hers.  But  look  at  this. 
South  Africa  with  her  two  millions,  New  Zealand  with  her 
one  million,  Australia  with  her  five  millions,  Canada  with  her 
eight  millions,  are  ranging  themselves  alongside  the  Mother 
Country,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  fifteen 
millions  will  be  fifty,  and  the  time  not  far  from  that  when 
the  fifty  will  be  one  hundred  millions.  This  vast  man  power 
will  not  be  in  one  mass— would  that  it  were— but  distributed 
in  four  great  comers  of  the  universe,  a  tower  of  British  Im- 
perial strength  in  every  comer,  to  watch  and  guard  and  pre- 
serve their  interests,  and  to  present  a  firm,  able,  effective,  and 
united  front  to  all  aggressors.'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
will  not  have  an  effect  to  discourage  war  and  ensure  peace  t 
And  this  effect  would  have  been  greater  if  my  Right  Hon. 
friend  could  have  fallen  in  line  as  in  1909  and  given  to  this 
contribution  his  Suiport  and  then  fought,  as  well  he  knows 
how  to  fight,  for  the  addition  of  a  Canadian  naval  service  aa 
well. 

Mr.  GERMAN :  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  say  in  1900 : 

When  we  make  our  eontributioii  in  the  way  of  a  fixed  sum  and  it  goee 
from  M  and  we  are  not  re«pon«ibIe  for  it  we  have  none  of  the  inspimtion 
arising  from  the  growth  and  development  of  a  >78tem  of  future  defence 
in  onr  own  countryf 

Mr.  FOSTER:   I  am  not  at  all  sorry  that  my  hon.  friend 


TMd  that  I  wiih  be  wo  Id  read  my  whole  ipeeeh.  If  he 
doei  to  he  will  find  that  if  ever  there  was  a  uon-partiian,  de- 
tached diHcttwioD  of  a  lubject  in  thii  House  attempted  hy  any- 
one 1  attempted  it  in  that  diicuwion.  All  through  it  I  gave 
the  objeotioni  that  were  raiaed.  I  gave  the  olijections  of 
othen  and  I  valued  them,  ai  I  thought,  at  their  worth.  I  din- 
agreed  with  many.  I  agreed  with  others,  but  up  to  a  few 
jniniitea  of  the  eoucluaion  of  my  speech,  I  was  disi-iisHing  one 
"  Dg  and  one  thing  only,  the  permanent,  normal  policy  of 
defence;  and  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  was  not  in 
favour  of  a  permanent  system  involving  yearly  contributions. 
I  stated  so  plainly  and  1  stated  the  reasons  why.  Bnt  in  the 
iMt  of  mj  ipaMh  I  took  np  the  other  part  and  I  lald  that  In 
view  of  what  had  taken  place  of  late  we  were  face  to  face  with 
another  pbaae  of  tha  qneaUon,  other  than  the  defence  of 
our  own  ihorea,  namely  a  radden  danger  and  peril  to  the 
Empire  Ittelf .  I  said,  and  my  Bight  Hon.  friend  knows  it  well, 
that  if  my  Right  Hon.  friend  woold  omr  iown  to  this  Honte 
and  aak  for  a  vote  of  millions  of  money  lor  the  emergency  he 
would  find  every  member  on  my  side  of  the  House  at  his  back. 

I  must  now  take  up  the  argument  of  my  hon.  friends  from 
South  Renfrew  (Mr.  Oraham)  and  Red  Deer  (Ifr.  Clark),  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  my  Right  Hon.  friend.  All  of  tliem 
declared  that  the  contrih-tion  system  was  a  cowardly  one. 

Mr.  CLARE  (Red  Deer) :  I  must  protest  against  that 
statement.  I  never  used  the  word  cowardly  myself  and  never 
heard  it  used  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  The  word  was  not  used  but  they  said  that 
the  contribution  system  was  not  the  proper  system  because 
while  it  gave  the  money  it  did  not  give  the  man  element,  the 
blood,  and  brawn  and  brain,  and  therefore  the  imputation 
was  that  we  paid  our  money  to  hire  someone  else  to  do  what 
we  were  not  brave  enough  to  do.  My  Hon.  friend  from 
South  Renfrew  certainly  treated  it  as  an  imputation  of 
cowardice.  And  now  may  I  say  that  I  have  been  awfully 
puzzled  in  dealing  with  the  argument  of  that  hon.  member, 
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to  m«ke  up  my  miiid  at  to  where  he  wh  in  etrneet  and  whtr* 
he  wan  jollying. 

Mr.  GRAHAM :  A  good  deal  like  my  Hon.  friend  to-day. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  Some  of  hii  moit  earneat  wordi  Tere  ac- 
companied by  auch  a  quizxical  look  that  I  came  to  the  conolu- 
lion  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  them  out  ai  part  of  a  aer- 
ious  argument. 


1IENA0E8  TEE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BKSPONSIBLB 
aoVERNMENT. 

One  (if  liiH  iissertiMiis  vas  that  our  policy  would  reverie 
the  constitutional  relatioan  between  ui  and  the  Old  Country 
and  put  them  70  yean  backward. 

II r.  GRAHAM:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  He  says  that  Downing  Street  would  ex- 
pend our  money  that  the  Admiralty  would  purchase  our  shipi. 
He  says :  You  lell  young  Canada  to  Stand  back,  you  shall 
not  build  ships ;  you  shall  not  man  them,  you  shall  not  equip 
them— stand  back,  this  money  is  to  be  lent  to  the  old  land 
and  they  are  to  do  it  there.  He  lays  it  interferei  with  reipon- 
•ible  government.  Now  was  he  leriona  in  making  that  itate- 
mentt 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Tea,  decidedly  ao. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  Did  he  really  fear  that  if  thii  BiU  went 
through  and  the  money  were  expended  as  the  Bill  direeU, 
responsible  government  and  constitutional  relations  would  be 
reversed  and  put  back  70  or  50  yeant  I  advise  my  good 
friend  to  be  cautious  in  his  answer  hecauas  he  will  be  judged 
by  it.  Was  he  really  fearful  of  th  ,,  or  was  it  merely  a  stalk- 
ing hone  for  the  elections  t  If  it  was  not  a  stalking  horse 
what  about  the  proposal  of  his  Bight  Hon.  leader  to  send 
$140,000,000  over  to  Downing  Street!  Let  us  argue  it  out.  If 
a  >35,000,000  gift  will  put  back  constitutional  relations  70 
yean,  four  times  that  gift  will  put  it  ^aek  280  years. 
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My  hon.  friend  from  Bed  Deer  (Mr.  Clark)  said  in  effect 
that  thia  policy  givea  away  self-government,  gives  away  the 
power  to  spend  our  own  money,  gives  up  the  control  of  ex- 
penditures. Why,  he  said,  a  king's  head  was  cut  off  because 
he  took  money  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  13  colonies 
left  the  British  Empire  once  because  of  similar  action.  JTy 
hon.  friend  does  not  say  that  he  did  not  use  those  expressions. 
He  says  the  contribution  is  to  be  spent  by  the  Admiralty.  He 
also  says  that  it  is  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  have  Downing 
Street  or  people  from  Great  Britain  running  the  public  works 
of  Canada  or  the  works  of  naval  defence.  Might  I  interpose 
here  that  for  100  years  and  more  Downing  Street  and  the  Ad- 
miralty have  been  running  works  of  defence  for  this  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  doing  it  at  their  own  cost  and  charges  I 

But  did  my  hon.  friend  ever  study  the  Billt  He  was 
asked  by  my  Right  Hon.  leader  if  he  had  read  the  Bill.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  could  hardly  found  his  argu- 
ment or  assertions  on  the  Bill  as  it  was,  but  when  he  was 
cornered  he  said :  Oh  well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  much  of  a 
point.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  point.  Let  ns 
see  whether  it  is  or  not.  TTnder  thia  Bill,  which  the 
Hotue  ia  asked  to  paai,  the  avthorizing  ig  done  by  a  Can- 
adian Act,  enacted  by  a  Canadian  Parliament.  The  vote  is 
passed  through  iia  three  stages  and  made  law  by  the  Canad- 
ian Parliament.  The  money  that  is  voted  is  expended  by  the 
Qovemor  in  Council  by  order  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
The  oonstmction  of  the  battleship*  ia  carried  out  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  th«7  are  required  ia  indicated  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  The  ships  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty  by  order  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  they  are 
to  be  put  there  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Empire  by  Act 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  And  the  terms  and  conditions 
are  entrusted  to  the  Government  of  this  country  in  con- 
currence with  the  Oovemment  of  Qrcdt  Britain.  Where  are 
constitntional  relations  impinged  upon  b;  that  enactment? 
Where  is  responsible  government  outraged  by  that  enact- 
ment?   But  my  hon.  friend  from  Red  Deer  says,  yon  are  send- 
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ing  money  over  to  Great  Britain,  Canadian  money,  to  be  spent 
there,^and  the  contractors  will  take  a  slice  of  $3,500,000  a  year 
out  j'  our  money.  I  do  not  place  much  store  by  that  argu- 
niei,',  and  I  do  not  think  my  hou.  friend  would  have  used  it 
ir  h  3  had  thought  about  it  a  little  longer.  Wherever  ships 
ai.  built,  companies  build  them  and  make  their  profit  If  they 
did  not  there  would  be  no  ships  at  all  in  the  worid. 

THE  MEMBER  FOE  BED  DEER  CAUOHT  NAPPIKa. 

But  I  think  I  have  caught  my  hon.  friend  from  Bed  Deer 
napping.    Is  he  not  a  free  trader  T 

Mr.  CLARK  (Bed  Deer) :  May  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
triend  that  what  he  has  just  quoted  as  mine  is  a  quotation  of 
what  IS  being  said  in  England  about  the  scheme. 

Mr.  FOSTEB:  My  hon.  friend  then  does  not  believe  any 
ot  those  things?  I  am  entitled  to  finish  my  argument  how- 
ever,  and  here  is  where  I  think  I  caught  him  napping.  Is  he 
not  a  free  trader,  a  disciple  of  Cobden,  and  is  not  the  inner- 
most principle  of  free  trade  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUBIEB:  My  hon.  friend  is  a  protec- 
tionist. 

Mr.  FOSTER:  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Clark,  Bed  Deer) 
denies  to  Canadians  the  right  to  spend  their  money  in  Britain 
But  my  hon.  friend  knows  that  if  we  spend  it  over  yonder  we 
will  get  an  effective  fighting  force  for  $12,000,000  less  of  Can- 
adian money  than  if  we  spent  it  here.  Is  he  a  protfetionist? 
That  IS  the  costUest  kind  of  protection,  the  bounty.  Shades  of 
Cobden!  My  Free  Trade  friend  comes  out  in  this  House  of 
Parliament  in  the  twentieth  century  and  pleads  to  pay  the 
twelve  millions  more,  give  the  work  to  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  give  them  a  bonus  and  give  them  a  bounty,  he  will 
be  protectionist  enough  for  that.  Just  on  that  point  I  wish  to 
iay  this,  and  I  say  it  in  all  fairness ;  there  are  some  thinn  that 
we  can  do  so  a«  to  help  poUtical  and  industrial  condittoni  bnt 
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when  it  oomei  to  the  life  of  an  Empire,  and  to  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  vital  defence  of  that  Empire  at  »,  critical 
moment,  it  is  next  to  criminal  almost  to  divert  any  of  the 
money,  which  is  devoted  ostensibly  for  that  sacred  purpose, 
into  channels  for  the  sake  of  industrial  or  other  preference 
that  you  think  would  aid  certain  interests  and  thereby  dim- 
inish the  effective  aid.  Now,  Sir,  if  that  is  true  generally  it  is 
absolutely  true  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind.  Every  cent  of 
the  money  which  is  to  be  expended  is  to  go  to  meet  a  pressing 
need,  which,  if  not  met,  may  end  in  disaster  and  destruction. 

ENGLAND  HAS  NO  NEED  FOB  MONEY. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  two 
other  arguments  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Bed  Deer.  I  shall 
mention  them,  however.  He  says,  this  contribution  is  unneces- 
sary financially.  Great  Britain,  he  says,  is  a  rich  country. 
Great  Britain,  he  says,  has  $2,000,000,000  invested  in  Canada, 
and  we  are  sending  her  $80,000,000  of  money  each  year  as 
interest  on  that.  Now,  he  says,  is  that  not  enough  money  to 
be  sending  hert  Why  should  we  be  sending  her  $35,000,000 
in  addition?  She  is  rich;  and  lo!  we  are  sending  her  money. 
■Well,  I  did  not  know  before  that  when  one  party  paid  the 
interest  on  his  mortgage,  the  other  was  under  a  special  obli- 
gation to  him,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  protect  him,  build  his 
fleets  for  him  and  maintain  his  navies  for  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  each  tub  must  stand  on  its  ovra  bottom.  I  wish  also 
to  say  what  I  think  of  that  argument.  Great  Britain  is  a  rich 
country,  she  does  not  need  your  money,  says  my  hon.  friend. 
But  who  is  it  that  keeps  up  the  fleet  and  the  army  in  Great 
Britain  at  tremendous  cost  to  keep  safe  the  Empire  and  to 
secure  peace  within  the  Empire  t  It  is  the  British  taxpayer, 
rich  and  poor.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the  moneys  of  the 
banks  or  of  the  rich  man  specially.  Everything  is  paid  out 
of  revenue  according  to  men's  incomes,  and  according  to  their 
consumption  of  dutiable  and  excise  goods.  Well,  the  incomes 
of  some  of  the  richest  men  are  smaller  than  the  incomes  of 
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nuiny  of  the  only  fairly  well-to-do  people.  Anyway,  it  is  the 
British  taxpayer  through  and  through,  and  I  invite  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Clark,  Bed  Deer)  to  visit  Great  Britain  and  go 
through  its  crowded  centres,  its  country  and  its  cities,  its 
broad  streets,  and  its  purlieus,  and  then  come  back  here  and 
justify  to  his  Canadian  brother  any  shirking  of  a  fair  part 
of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  by  throwing  it  on  to  the  British 
taxpayer. 

A  BAOOE  OP  FINANCIAL  AND  MOBAL  INFEBI0BIT7. 

But  my  hon.  friend  from  Red  Deer  says  this  contribution 
is  a  badge  of  inferiority,  financially.  I  will  not  stand  it,  he 
says,  neither  will  Red  Deer  stand  it,  nor  my  constituents,  nor 
this  country.  He  says  you  put  a  tag  on  me  and  you  degrade 
me  financially.  You  say  I  am  worth  only  $4.50,  whilst  the 
British  taxpayer  is  worth  $5.  He  is  taxed  $5  in  Great  Britain, 
you  only  tax  me  $4.50,  and  only  occasionally  at  that.  I  am 
as  good  and  as  able  a  man  as  he,  says  my  hon.  friend ;  it  is  a 
badge  of  inferiority  and  I  will  not  stand  it.  Well,  my  hon. 
friend  has  been  standing  worse  than  that  for  some  time.  For 
the  term  of  his  life  in  this  Dominion  of  Canada,  his  valuable 
life  in  Canada  where  he  has  done  good  work  and  good  service 
both  here  and  outside  of  this  place— I  willingly  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  that— for  all  that  time  he  has  been  badged  in  another 
way.  Nil.  His  brother  whom  he  left  on  the  other  side  has 
been  worth  $5  yearly  to  the  upkeep  of  the  fleet;  Red  Deer 
citizens  have  been  worth  nothing,  he  has  been  worth  nothing. 

Then  he  says  it  is  a  badge  of  inferiority  morally  not  to 
consecrate  our  money  with  our  blood.  I  refuse,  he  says,  I 
must  have  at  least  a  little  sprinkling  of  blood  on  that  money, 
or  else  I  am  badged  with  inferiority. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  labour  that  argument.  Now, 
although  there  are  others  that  I  might  mention,  I  am  not  going 
to  pursue  this  side  of  the  question  any  further.  I  want  to 
come  to  something  which  I  think  is  more  important.  I  want 
to  know  whether  I,  as  a  dtisen  of  Oaoada  and  of  this  Empire, 
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f  nlly  size  up  the  sitnation,  and  whether  I  am  acting  nnder  tnll 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  great  intereeti  which 
are  involved.  I  cannot  do  that  nnleii  I  inquire  and  examine 
and  think  and  reflect. 


THE  QUESTION  AT  ISSUE. 

Whflt  is  the  situation?  Britain  is  not  an  aggressive  na- 
tion. I  sHv  that  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Her  hostages 
are  such  that  sl)e  dare  not  be  aggressive.  Her  possessions  are 
so  great  lliat  there  is  no  will  or  wish  to  be  aggressive.  Her 
great  problem  is  to  organize,  develop  and  maintain  what  she 
has  got.  She  is  a  defensive,  peaceful  nation  and  must  so  re- 
main. That  weighs  with  me  and  I  feel  that  it  counts  for  much. 
More  than  that;  let  us  not  be  misled  by  a  play  on  the  word 
'emergency.'  It  is  the  condition  of  things  that  we  want  to 
understand.  If  the  conditions  imply  danger,  present  or  pro- 
spective, and  if  the  danger  is  one  that  we.  as  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, are  called  upon  to  face  wid  to  make  provision  for,  the 
emergency  can  go  to  one  side.  It  is  the  fact  I  am  after,  it  is 
the  condition  that  I  want  to  ensure  myself  and  the  country 
against  and  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  Empire  insured 
against. 

What  is  the  condition?  There,  you  have  Britain, 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  geographically  placed  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  you  cannot  take  the  heart  of  the  Empire  out  of  that 
place.  You  cannot  change  the  geographical  position.  Great 
Britain  to-day  is  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  What  does  that 
mean?  Stand  at  her  ports  and  watch  for  a  single  month,  a 
single  year.  Britain  herself  has  only  121,000  square  miles  in 
an  Empire  which  owns  one  quarter  of  the  territory  of  the 
wide  earth,  11,900,000  square  miles.  Britain  has  forty-five 
millions  of  people  in  an  Empire  which  has  400  tr-llions  of 
people  of  every  diversity  of  race,  creed  and  class.  Britain 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  earth  and  the  various  parts  of  that 
Empire  are  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  each  other  and 
from  her.  Dispersion  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  government, 
though  it  has  advantages  in  some  other  respects. 


Now,  watch  at  these  ports.  Everything  that  is  eaten, 
that  is  consumed,  beyond  a  certain  amount,  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  her  great  manufacturing  industries,  takes 
ship  somewhere  in  distant  lands,  traverses  the  long  line  of  the 
ocean  waterways  and  Ends  its  way  into  her  ports  to  feed  her 
industries,  employ  her  people,  and  add  to  her  wealth  and  help 
to  make  material  for  distribution  again  to  the  wide  world. 
More  than  that;  watch  what  goes  out.  More  than  3,500 
million  pounds  worth  comes  in  every  year;  more  than  2,000 
million  pounds  worth  sojs  out  every  year.  What  goes  outt 
Stuff  that  has  been  made,  products  that  are  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  of  every  quarter  of  the  world.  If,  for  one  montb, 
the  eotton  trade  between  India  and  Oreat  Britain  were  in- 
terrupted, Lancaihire  would  go  bankrupt.  If,  for  a  lingle 
season,  tlie  wools  that  come  from  abroad  were  to  be  kept  from 
eoming,  what  would  become  of  the  great  woollen  industries 
of  Orewt  Britain?  If,  for  ten  weeks,  the  food  that  comes  in 
for  her  peopio  were  to  be  kept  out,  what  would  become  of 
the  for^-flve  million  people  of  Ofat  Britain?  More  than 
material  things  go  out.  Watch  those  coursing  steamers, 
watch  these  channels  of  communication  and  you  will  see 
that  something  else  is  going  out.  The  civilization  of  Britain, 
uplifting  and  making  better  those  that  need  to  be  uplifted, 
the  goTemmental  policies,  the  law  and  justice,  the  moral, 
social  and  r'/iigions  influences  of  Great  Britain,  every- 
thing that  tends  to  uplift  in  the  far  distant  regions  of 
the  world  There  her  wards  live,  is  carried  far  and  wide 
on  these  lines  of  communication  and,  to  and  fro,  the  inter- 
course goes  on.  Suppose  that  for  one  single  instant  something 
happened.  Rome  had  her  great  roads.  The  great  roads  of 
the  British  Empire  are  the  pathless  seas.  If  the  roads  to 
Some  had  been  cut  off  tliat  moment  Rome  would  have  fallen. 
If  trie  waterways  of  the  Empire  are  blocked  that  moment  in- 
tercourse ceases,  the  arteries  glow  flaccid,  the  veins  grow 
lirip,  the  heart  beats  weaker  until  at  last  it  stops. 
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TH>  AWFUL  PERIL. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  members  of  thii  House,  when 
we  come  to  think  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  little  islands  in  the  North  sea  for  the  Empire,  iind, 
measurably,  for  the  whole  world,  we  must  see  how  imperative 
it  is  that  we  realize  the  gravity  of  this  question.  If,  to-mor- 
row moralngr,  the  oewi  were  to  be  flMhed  around  the  world 
that  Britain's  fleet  had  been  wiped  off  the  sea  and  that 
Britain's  communications  had  been  absolutely  blocked,  that 
moment  confusion,  and  disintegration  would  set  in  and  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire  and  Canada  would  have  no  secur- 
ity, no  confidence  and  no  absolute  lease  of  life.  When  I  look 
at  that  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  makes  me  feel  that 
this  is  an  awfully  grave  and  important  matter.  When  I  look 
at  it  in  that  way  I  say:  Put  aside  for  Heaven's  sake,  these 
huckstering  objections.  Banish  the  buseless  fear  from  your 
heart  about  responsible  government  going  to  pieces  or  about 
constitutional  relations  being  put  back.  Britain's  ideas  do 
not  run  in  that  line  at  all.  If  they  did,  ours  do  not  and  would 
not  admit  of  it.  But,  let  us  feel  that  on  the  one  great  matter 
of  Imperial  defence,  we  are  not  a  federation,  we  are  not  mere 
allies,  but  that  we  are  all  members  of  the  same  body.  Does 
the  hand  quarrel  with  the  foot  because  it  fears  that  the  foot 
will  endanger  its  autonomy  T  The  eye  and  the  ear  have  differ- 
ent functions.  The  one  strains  to  focalize  the  lines  of  light, 
the  other  to  group  the  lines  of  sound  and  get  the  interpreta- 
tion therefrom.  All  are  members  of  the  same  body,  each  does 
its  own  work  and  the  whole  entity  glorifies  and  ennobles 
God's  greatest  work  in  the  universe.  We  need  not  fear  any- 
one if  we  are  able  to  say :  There  are  our  forces  standing  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  Empire.  Do  not  cavil  whether  your 
battleship  be  in  St.  John  harbour  or  on  the  Pacific  coast  when 
the  Empire's  interests  are  in  danger.  Bemember,  that  where 
the  enemy's  ships  are,  there  will  the  great  battle  be  fought 
and  there  the  fateful  decision  made. 
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THE  ponrr  of  dahobb. 


Awuy  with  this  idea  too  long  lield  and  (till  held  in  lome 
quarters,  that  Canada  must  do  nothing,  lest  thereby  she 
enters  into  the  maelstrom  of  European  strife.  Analyze  that 
idea  for  a  moment.  From  what  quarter  is  England  men- 
ancedT  From  Asia!  No.  From  Africa!  No.  From  America! 
No.  Whence  is  her  menace  to-day!  It  is  in  Europe,  and  if 
combinations  of  powers,  or  if  any  one  power  in  Europe  cims 
a  spear  at  her  heart,  that  is  where  my  shield  and  h^lm  should 
be  to  ward  oil  the  pointed  dart  and  to  prevent  the  death- 
dealing  thrust.  Britain  is  powerful  to-day  because  of  her 
European  affiliations  and  her  European  influence;  she  could 
not  be  as  powerful  anjrwhere  else. 

I  saw  when  I  was  in  London  what  was  to  me  a  most 
signific'ant  spectacle.  It  was  in  the  fury  and  flame  of  the 
Balknn-Turkish  war.  There  was  a  Guildhall  banquet  at 
which  Prime  Minister  Asquith  spoke;  it  was  at  a  most 
critical  time;  the  French  Prime  Minister  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  peace  negotiations;  he  had  done  all 
that  his  country  could  urge  him  to  do  and  all  that  a  man 
could  do,  but  after  all,  there  were  cross-currents.  Mr.  As- 
quith rose  in  that  Guildhall;  he  spoke  as  Mr.  Asquith,  bn. 
he  spoke  for  Britain;  he  spoke  for  the  Empire;  he  spoke  as 
the  representative  of  a  great  power;  what  he  said  was  calm 
and  measured,  counselling  holding  special  questions  until 
general  questions  had  been  settled,  suggesting  to  the  chancel- 
lories of  Europe  coolness  and  wise  repression  of  minor 
differences.  Next  day.  Sir.  in  every  European  country  and 
all  over  the  world  the  advice  of  Mr.  Asquith  was  lauded,  and 
more,  it  was  taken,  and  a  crisis  was  averted.  Why  had  Mr. 
Asquith 's  wo'-ds  such  power?  It  was  because  be  was  the  head 
of  a  nation  whose  fleet  was  invincible  as  compared  with  any 
other.  Oreat  Britain's  fleet  could  not  make  much  headway 
against  the  interior  of  Germany  or  the  interior  of  Austria,  or 
the  Himalayas— where  a  fleet  gives  a  nation  power  ii  where 
it  tonchei  a  nation  which  has  maritime  possessions  and  marl- 
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Mint  oommarM.  Than  la  Um  pow«r  of  Britein'i  fleet,  ud  to- 
«Uy  Britain  U  powarfnl  there  and  throoffh  the  world  beoanae 
of  l>«r  flMt  and  beoanae  of  that  alone.  But  even  her  fleet  is 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  allow  her  to  isolate  herself  from 
Europe;  she  must  have  friends  in  Europe,  she  must  have 
allies  and  she  must  work  to  keep  these  allies  so  that  in  all 
combinations  of  power  she  shall  not  be  left  to  lierself  and  to 
her  own  resources  alone.  And  so,  to  the  man  who  1  think 
inadvisedly  says  to  Canada:  don't  give  your  money  beeause 
|t  may  tend  to  drag  you  into  the  vortex  of  European  militar- 
ism and  contest;  to  him  I  say:  it  is  in  Europe  that  the  strength 
of  Britain  lies,  it  is  there  at  the  present  outlook  where  she 
floats  or  sinks,  lives  or  dies,  and  where  our  fortunes  as  a 
nation  within  the  Empire  float  or  sink,  live  or  die,  with  her 
And,  Sir,  every  dollar  we  can  put  into  the  centre  of  the  con- 
flict, that  IS  the  place  we  ought  to  put  it  at  this  pSrtieuIar 
time  in  so  concrete  a  form  as  to  be  effective. 


THE  LAUBIEB  POLICY. 

We  have  at  the  present  moment  two  policies  before  this 
House;  and  I  think  I  have  pretty  well  outlined  the  policy  of 
the  Government  and  what  it  means.  What  is  the  policy  which 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  House  place  against  it,  and  to  which 
I  wish  to  ask  the  attention  of  my  Bight  Hon.  friend  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition!  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
us  on  what  we  would  do  in  case  of  emergency.  In  that  my 
Right  Hon.  friend  would  go  as  far,  yes,  four  times  as  far  as 
we  are  going  now.  We  offer  $35,000,000  in  concrete  fighting 
machines.  He  would  give  $140,000,000  if  necessary  in  cash 
without  a  ship  or  a  man.  My  Right  Hon.  friend  foreshadowed 
two  policies,  one  policy  in  his  speech  and  another  in  his  reso- 
lution as  to  permanent  aid.  In  his  speech  after  declaring  that 
certain  things  were  disclosed  by  the  Admiralty  memorandum, 
he  asked ;  What  is  the  remedy,  and  he  detailed  it  as  follows : 
That  every  vessel  withdrawn  from  outside  seas  to  concentrate 
for  defence  in  home  waters,  the  overseas  dommions  should 


replace  by  another  venel,  equally  ai  .trong  or  stronger.   He 
ha,  not  inolnded  that  in  hi.  resolution.     Does  he  mean  that 
that  was  mere  verbiage  and  that  the  resolution  really  includes 
what  h^  meant  by  that,  namely  the  two  units.    That  opens  up 
a  liumber  of  queries.     If  each  younger  nation  is  to  replace 
that  which  w  being  drawn  away  or  is  to  be  drawn  away  for 
concentration  purposes,  Canada  will  have  nothing  to  replace 
because  we  have  not  had  on  the  coasts  of  Canada  for  a  long 
period  of  years  a  protective  part  of  the  British  navy     Or 
does  he  think  that  all  of  the  outside  dominions  should  pool' 
their  interests  and  divide  the  cost  pro  rata  for  filling  up  these 
outside   vacancies   made  by  withdrawing  ships  to   the   home 
centre.    If  he  does  that  he  will  find  that  within  a  few  years 
eighty  vessels  and  more  have  been  withdrawn,  and  that  Can- 
ad,i  s  share  of  this  would  be  about  eight-flfteenths  according 
to  population,  and  that  would  oblige  us  to  provide  forty-six 
vessels   of   war  somewhere  around    these  seas.     I  think   my 
Bight  Hon.  friend  saw  how  untenable  that  was  and  so  in  the 
resolution  he  substitutes  the  two  units. 

We  come  now  to  the  amendment  of  my  Bight  Hon.  friend 
which  declares  that.  Any  measure  of  Canadian  aid  to  Imperial 
naval  defence  must  be  by  ships  owned,  manned,  maintained 
by  Canada,  to  be  constructed  in  Canada  as  soon  as  possible 
(that  18  somewhat  indefinite) ;  to  be  worked  under  the  Naval 
Service  Act  of  1910  (that  is  divided  control)  to  the  extent 
of  two  fleet  units,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on  the  Pacific 
and  thus  shall  greater  mobility  be  restored  to  British  squad- 
rons. ^ 

IS  IT  OBNUIKE? 

Now,  this  is  the  question  I  ask-and  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  an  impertinent  question-Is  this,  on  the  part  of  my  Right 
Hon  friend,  a  genuine  policyf  If  so,  St.  Paul's  conversion 
on  his  way  down  to  Damascus  was  not  a  circumstance  com- 
pared with  the  conversion  of  my  Right  Hon.  friend  on  his 
way  from  his  home  to  the  Grit  caucus.  He  refused  any  an- 
proaoh  to  aid  in  1902,  and  in  1907.    He  turned  down  the  ont 
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nait  propoMd  in  1909.  Ha  did  not  wran  kwurd  tht  eontneU 
for  tho  fonr  orniion  ud  lix  torpodo  boat*.  Tat  my  Eifht 
Hon.  friand  know  avary  faot  and  flgnra  wa  now  know,  aceord- 
ing  to  Ua  own  utartion.  Ton  know  tha  ineraua  in  •muunanU 
in  yonr  tima,— in  whioh  Oamuuiy  graw  to  ba  tha  graat  naval 
powar  ihe  ii  to.  day.  And  all  thaia  yaan  yon  had  full  poww 
and  asi  OTap-flowing  traaiury.  Ii  thit  a  death-bad  rapantanoa? 
Or  U  It  a  pUtform  to  gat  in  on?  My  Sight  Hon.  friand  will 
forgive  the  average  man  if  he  uet  in  thii  a  device  to  itop 
indefinitely  all  help  to  the  Imperial  treaaury  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire.  There  ii  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  my  Bight  Hon. 
friend  attempted  to  carry  jut  his  policy  of  two  fleet  uniti  to 
be  constructed,  manned  and  equipped  by  Canada,  many,  many 
years  would  pass  over  his  head  and  ours  before  one  single 
item  of  aiu  could  be  given  to  ^jiperial  defence.  Was  it  for 
that  pmpo-"..  to  hiuder  any  effective  co-operation  and,  if  pos- 
dble,  make  a  platform  upon  which  he  could  overthrow  the 
present  Oovemment?  I  do  not  want  to  be  uncharitable,  but 
this  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  rather  clumsily  constructed 
platform  to  meet  the  other  fellow,  and  if  possible,  make  it 
appear  to  the  country  to  be  something  better  than  the  other 
had  offered.  Was  it  an  emergency— a  political  emergency 
policy?  My  Right  hon.  friend,  I  think,  must  take  this  Sb  a 
not  uncharitable  deduction.  It  is  when  one  is  in  power,  and 
with  full  control,  that  he  feels  responsibility.  But  when  a 
man  is  in  the  wide,  roomy  spaces  of  the  Opposition,  he  can 
make  platforms  which  he  never  intends  to  stand  on,  and  he 
can  formulate  policies  that  he  never  expects  to  carry  out. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  My  hon.  friend  has  had  a 
rich  experience  in  that. 

Mr.  FOSTER;  I  have  not  observed  my  Right  Hon. 
friend  from  1883  up  to  the  present  day  without  being  cogniz- 
ant of  the  rich  fields  of  ready  promises  that  he  has  tilled. 

A  Canadiun  nuvy  first,  and  then  'all  the  ships  will  be 
bnilt  in  Canada.'  says  my  Right  Hon.  friend.  What  does 
that  meant    Docs  it  mean  that  the  hey  is  to  learn  to  swim 
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brfoM  yon  wiU  aUow  him  to  toueh  the  wattrt  Or  miut  you 
have  •  C«i«diMi  Mvy  tint  and  afterward,  have  a  eompl.te 
plant  m  which  yon  will  bnild  war  veneUt  If  that  ia  it  where 
are  yon  goinR  to  build  your  firrt  Canadian  navyt  In  the  Old 
Countryf-Built  by  Downing  street  and  paid  for  with  our 
money?  Thi.  you  object  to  on  that  lide  of  the  House.  But 
T"  »•"  that  thare  ihaU  b.  no  OuuuUan  navy  unUl  yon 
Mu  bnild  It  in  thia  country,  man  and  equip  it  in  thii  oonntir 
then,  I  My  that  miUeninm  U  far  off.   Why,  it  ii  not  poadble' 

aid  within  any  raMooabie  time. 


18  IT  ADEQUATE? 

But,    if   it   were  poiiible  how  about   itt  adequacy   and 
effectivenesil    You  would  have  one  fleet  unit  on  the  Pacific 
to  protect  the  western  sea  routes  and  ports.    Against  whom 
would    It    protect  youf      Tou  do  not  expect  the    Sandwich 
Islanders   to  invade  Canada.     New  Zealand   and   Australia 
will  certainly  not  attack  you.    If  anyone  attacks  you  on  that 
ode  It  will  be  one  of  the  great  naval  power..    Will  your  one 
fleet  unit  be  an  effectual  protection  against  such  a  powerf 
Why,  your  fleet  unit  would  be  brown  paper  a.  against  the 
impact  of  a  nfle  baU.    You  would  have  another  fleet  unit  on 
the  Atlantic  to  protect  trade  routes  and  porU  on  that  side 
Against  whom?     The  West  Indie,   would  not   attack   you' 
neither  would  any  of  the  South  American  states.    If  an/one 
interferes  with  you  there  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  naval 
powers.    It  will  be  impossible  for  you  by  this  means  to  pro- 
tect yourselves  against  such  an  attack.    Well,  then,  if  you  do 
not  mean  that,  what  do  you  meant    Do  you  mean  that  these 
two  units,  one  on  the  Pacific  and  the  other  on  the  Atlantic 
wiU  go  to  the  British  fleet  and  fight  at  the  central  point  of 
that  fleet  s  operations  a.  soon  as  the  Order  in  Council  issuesf 
If  that  IS  the  Idea,  let  me  caU  my  Bight  Hon.  friend's  atten 
tion  to  this  point     Consider  what  a  differenee  there  is  be-" 
tween  wars  by  land  and  war.  by  sea.    War  by  land  is  im 
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pouible  without  long  Bdvertiiing  the  eommencement  of  it. 
But  wsr  by  let  may  be  lo  lecretly  engineered  m»y  be  so  com- 
pletely manked,  that  battle  and  the  order  for  battle  come 
within  ten  or  twelve  houn  of  each  other.  Then,  for  example, 
•uppoie  that  Germany  with  her  mighty  Heet,  maiked  and 
protected  at  it  ii  from  aggreaaion,  hacked  by  one  of  tlie 
grenteit  army  organiiationa  of  the  world,  a  fleet  ready  for 
instant  action— if  »nch  a  fleet  attacks  Great  Britain  with  a 
coait  line  of  two  thousand  mile*,  and  in  twelve  hours  is  at  the 
point  against  which  she  directs  its  operations,  where  will  your 
one  Atlantic  squadron  bet  What  aid  will  your  six-weeks- 
distant  Pacific  squadron  givet 

Brought  down  to  the  flnkl  analytli  yoti  ihonld  do  on* 
thing  or  the  other:  Bther  do  wh»t  to  absolntely  necwMiy  to 
m»k«  your  ports  defaiiilbl*  •gkinit  any  power;  or  if  yon  are 
going  to  help  the  Brittoh  navy  and  iave  the  BrltUh  Smpira, 
put  your  force  where  the  BritUh  Admiralty  want  it.  They 
are  the  judgea;  they  are  the  Men  whoM  vlewt  ihonld  guide  ni. 

WHAT  mOHT  HAPPEN. 

There  i>  one  other  conaideration,  thto:  If  you  block  this 
measure,  what  will  happen?  Ton  cannot  make  your  policy 
prevail  short  of  a  general  election,  and  a  revenal  of  the  opln- 
ion  of  the  people  ezpreaied  on  the  21st  of  Beptemher,  1911. 
That  leemf  imposiible.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  have  power* 
which  will  enable  them  to  do  that,  but  much  time  will  paw 
before  anything  deflnite  will  be  accompliihed.  If  that  U  done, 
and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  come  back  with  a  majority  in 
thdr  party— which  is  not  quite  ptisible— then,  the  matter 
having  been  blocked  for  say  two  years,  must  begin  anew. 
Ton  make  yonr  fleet  constmctien,  tediously  and  lengthily, 
extending  certainly,  over  a  period  of  six  or 'seven  years,  find- 
ing it  impossible  sooner  to  obtain  Canadian  seamen  to  man 
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It,  bwwiiM  ym  tar*  to  tnin  mm  m  w«U  m  frt  th«m.  la  tha 
•rmt  of  ineh  »  eontliictiiojr,  ud  if  th*  daj  of  Anufftddoa 
cam.  ud  o«ii(ht  w  Mppiac,  I  wonld  Uln  to  h«r«  th*  eos. 
Mionnwi  th»t  I  MB  frtt  from  tho  rornorM  wUch  woald  11« 
ho^Tlly  apoB  mt  If  I  had  bMn  pwty  to  or  eontribntod  la  that 
f stol  d«lay. 


Bd^ 


